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Crichton. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ ROOKWOOD.” 
“‘ Ergo, flos juvenum, Scotia spes Palladis ingens, 
Ereptumque decus Musarum e dulcibus ulnis, 
Te, quamvis sileant alii, Crichtone, poete, 
Teque, tuamque necem nunquam mea Musa silebit.” 
ApeRNETHY. Musa Campestris. 


PREFACE. 


“ Le Baron.—De la patience, mesdames, monsieur consignera 
toutes ses idees dans la preface de son ouvrage. 
La Vicomtesse.— Est-ce que vous faites une preface ? 
Le Buron.—Les romantiques font tous des prefaces.” 
A. Dumas. Aatony: Acte IV., Scene VI. 


It may, perhaps, surprise Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler 
(to whom we are indebted for the best life that has yet 
appeared of the admirable Scot) to learn that the “ un- 
known writer” of the Afiche, recently discovered in the 
Cortegiano of Castiglione—* the earliest, and, from the 
information it communicates, the most valuable, of the 
cotemporary accounts of Crichton”*—is a person of no 
Jess authority than the younger Aldus. Such, however, 
is the fact. The placard printed by the brothers Do- 
menico and Battista Guerra, preserved by that worthy 
collector of rare imprints, Messer Francisco Melchiori 
of Venice, detected by Mr. G. Hibbert of Clapham, and 
cited by Mr. Fraser Tytler, is a surreptitious copy of a 
communication addressed by Aldus Manutius to the Duke 
of Sora. This assertion I shall presently substantiate 
by the production of the letter in question. 

During Crichton’s residence in Venice in the autumn 
of the year 1580, when, as he himself has told us, 


“ Dum procul a Patria Hadriaci prope litora Ponti 
Consedi”— 


when his eloquence had electrified the doge and the as- 
sembled signory—when he had disputed. in utramque 
partem upon the subtle doctrines of the Thomists and 
Scotists (a parte rei, et a parte mentis) with the learned 
Padre Fiamma, e con molti altri valorosi prelati, in the 
presence of the Cardinal Ludovico d’Este, the patron of 
Tasso, and the brother of Alfonso II., duke of Ferrara ; 
had discussed with the Greek theologians, in the house 
of the patriarch of Aquileia, the mysterious subject of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, overwhelming his op- 
ponents with the weight of authorities which he ad- 
duced; had astonished the ready Italian improvisatore 
by a faculty more wonderful than his own; had con- 
founded the mathematician, the astrologer, and the 
cabalist ; had foiled the most expert swordsman and the 
most brilliant wit at their own weapons—when his grace 
and beauty had captivated many a fair signora, and his 
unequaled prowess in the revel and the mask had driven 
many a rival gallant to despair; and when at length, 
satiated with enjoyment, and crowned with success, to 
escape from the enervating allurements of the sea Phryne, 
he crossed her blue lagoons, and secluded himself in 
some villa on the Brenta, to prepare for that final tri- 
umph which he was destined so gloriously to achieve in 
the three days’ disputation held in the Chiesa San Gio- 
vanni, e Paolo; then it was that Aldus Manutius, 
prompted by his ardent admiration of the youthful Scot, 
or urged to the task by the curiosity of his noble cor- 
respondent, furnished Jacomo Buoncampagno, Duke of 
Sora, an eminent patron of men of letters, and brother 
to the reigning pontiff Gregory XIII., with the following 
particulars of the mostro de mostri. 


Retatione della qualita di Jacomo v1 Cretrone fatta 
da Atpo Manvcrto at Dvuea ni Sora Adi x Ottobre, 
1581.¢ 


Lo Scozzese detto Jacomo di Crettone é giovane di 





* Tytler’s Life of Crich p. 86, second edition. 
t “ Relatione delle qualita di Jaeomo di Crettone fatta 
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xx anni, finiti alli 19 d’agosto passato, grande di statura, | 


di pelo biondo, e d’aspetto bellissimo. Possiede diece 
lingue, Latina pid bella et pitt pronta di quella di Mon- 


signore Moretto,* la Francese ed Italiana in eccellenza, | 


la Greca bellissima e ne fa epigrammi, |’Hebrea, I< Cal- 
dea, la Spagnuola, la Fiamenga, Inglesa, Scozzesa, e 
intende la Tedesca. Possiede Filosofia, Theologia, 
Mathematica, ed Astrologia, e tiene tutti i calcoli fatti 
sin ad hoggi per falsi. 
putato pid volte in questa Citta con li primi letterati di 
questa professione con stupore di tutti. Ha perfettissi- 
ma cognitione della Cabala, e di memoria tale che non 


Di Filosofia e Theologia ha dis- | 


sa che cosa sia il dimenticarsi ed ogni oratione udita da | 


lui recita a parola per parola. Fa versi all’ improviso 
di tutti li metri, e di tutte le materie vulgare e Latine e 
ne fa improvise e belle. Ragiona di cose di stato con 
fondamento. Cortegiano con maravigli e gratissimo 
nelle consultationi, soldato a tutta botta, e ha speso due 
anni in Francia alla guerra con cariso assai honorato; 
salta e balla per eccellenza; armeggia e giuoca d’ogni 
sorta d’armi e ne ha fatto qui la prova; maneggiatore 
aggarbato di cavalli, giostratore singolare, di sangue no- 
bile anzi per madre Regale Stuardo.t Ha disputato con 
greci in casa del Nuntio e del Patriarca d’Aquileia in 
materia della processione del Spirito Santo con grande 
applauso e con grandissima copia d’autorita de Dottori e 
consigli come Aristotele e commentatori alle mani reci- 
tando le facciate intiere non che le righe greche. 
tutto S. Thomaso, Scoto, Thomisti e Scotisti a mente, e 
disputa in utramque pattem, il che ha fatto felicemente 
laltro giorno co] Padre Fiamma, e con molti altri valo- 
rosi Prelati alla presenza di Monsignore IIlustrissimo il 
Cardinale da Este. Volse il Patriarca e la Signoria 
udirlo e ne restorono maravigliosi e stupefatti; da S. 
Serenit4 fd premiato di 200 scudi. In somma é mostro 
de mostri, e tale che molti udendo cosi fatte qualita in un 
sol corpo benissimo proportionato e lontano dalla malin- 
conia fanno di molte chimere. Hieri si ridusse fuori in 


da Aldo Manutio all’’ I!lustrimo ed eccelentissimo S. 
Jacomo Boncampagno Duca di Sora’e Gover. Gen. di 
S.C. In Venegia, MDLXXXI. Appresso Aldo.” 

* The famous Marcus Antonius Muretus, the friend 
of the Manutii, and one of the most profound scholars 
of his day. He was succeeded in the Roman chair of 
philosophy by the younger Aldus. The wonderful skill 
of Muretus in Latin versification will readily be con- 
ceived, when it is stated that he palmed certain scenes 
of his own composition upon the learned Joseph Scali- 
ger as fragments of two ancient comic writers, Attius 
and Trabea, which that great philologist unhesitatingly 
introduced into his edition of Terentius Varro. This 
talent, however, remarkable as it is, does not seem to be 
confined to the scholastic wits of the sixteenth century. 
Certain pleasantries, equally ingenious, have been re- 
cently practised by our modern Muretus, Farurr Prout, 
whose Latin verses would have imposed upon a Box- 
horn, a Sigonio, or even old Scaliger himself. 

{+ Compare the above description with the following 
passage from the Dedication to the Paradoxes of Cicero, 
subsequently published by Aldus:—“ Magna sunt ista 
profecto, et inaudita: mediocria tamen, si cetera specte- 
mus; quod scilicet decem linguarum, multorum, idio- 
matum, omnium diseiplinarum cognitionem ante vigis- 
semum primum etatis annum sis adeptus ; et digladiandi, 
saltandi, Omnium gymnasticarum exercitationum, et 
equitandi studia, tanta cum alacritate ingenii, animique 
humanitate, mansuetudine, et facilitate conjunxeris, ut 
nihil te admirabilius reperiri possit. Sed non innumera- 
biles vite tue transacte laudes; non mirificam illam 


villa, per stendere due mila conclusioni le quali in tutte 
le perfettione vole mantenere qui in Venetia nelle Chiesa 
di S. Giovan e Paolo; fra due mesi tutto il mondo corre 
per udirlo, 

There is only one perplexing point about this letter ; 
and could I follow my uncle Toby’s advice to Corporal 
Trim, and “ leave out the date entirely,” much tedious 
speculation might be spared. For the genuineness of 
the edition in my possession—that it is actually. as its 
title states, appresso Aldo—I cannot vouch. Counter. 
feits of the productions of this celebrated press are too 
numerous and too skilful to suffer me to hazard such an 
assertion. But at all events, it is, beyond doubt, a fac- 
simile of the original. Obtained from Milan, my copy 
consists of a few leaves, yellow with age, with the device 
of the elder Aldus on the title-page, and purports to have 
been printed “in Venegia, MDLXXXI.” The me- 
moir is not mentioned by Renouard; nor is it included 


| in the small quarto volume of the letters of Aldus Ma- 


Sa | 


nutius, published at Rome, none of which, as Dr. Black 
observes, (fgr I have not seen the collection,) is written 
prior to 1585, Having premised thus much, I shall pro- 
ceed with my reasons for the emendation of the date, 
which, I conceive, should be the tenth of October, 1580, 
not 81. From another cotemporary authority (a manu- 
script chronicle cited by Serassi, the writer of which 
evidently derived bis information from Aldus) we learn 
that Crichton reached Venice, “nel mese d’Agosto del 
1580.” Coupling this intelligence with the final passage, 
of the Pelatione, “ fra due mesi tutto il mondo corre per 
udirlo,” we have the exact period of his arrival and de- 
parture, and my hypothesis is confirmed. He remained 
in Venice two months. And here I may note that the 
Affiche (the date of which is 1580) is made, owing to its 
faulty punctuation, to announce to the learned world, 
that Crichton’s disputation in the church of St. John 
and Paul would take place within two months ; whereas 
we are expressly told by Aldus Manutius, who was not 


| only the advertiscr, but a spectator of this memorable 


coram Serenissimo Principe ac Iilustrissimis Venete | 


Reipublice proceribus.actionem; non subtilissimas tuas 
de Theologia, philosophia et rebus Mathematicis, dis- 
putationes in plerisquemaximorum hominum concessibus, 
recensebo ; non tantorum hominum ad te videndum con- 


cursum, ut olim Platoni a Sicilia trevertenti, relicto | 


Olympico spectaculo, tota Atheniensium celebritas oc- 
corrisse fertur ; cum te omnes, signio rubee Rose, quod 
tibi natura circa dextrum lumen impressit, tamquam 
unicam et raram in terris avem, homines cognoscerent.” 


| 


controversy, that it commenced on the day of Pentecost, 
1581. Aldus, indeed, seems to refer to some such pane- 
gyricas this Relatione, when he states, in the dedication 
to the Paradoxes of Cicero, “ nune vero etiam letor, toti 
tale, et orbi fortasse terrarum universo perspectum 
esse judicium de te meum, ET KA QUE cUM RAvC 
NISSES SCRIPTIS COMMENDAY1;” 


VE- 
and mark what follows, 
“ que tibiipst,acnonnullis acerrimus censoribus, aspera 
atque injucunda videbantur. Nam, licet tum amorem 
malui ostendere, quam prudentiam, nune ambo, cum 
amicis tuis, tum inimicis, si qui amplius tam feri atgue 
inhumani reperiuntur, manifesta sunt, postguam tum 
virtus tau clarum sui splendorem diffudit.” Influenced 
by a desire to serve his friend, the great printer may 
have allowed his letter to the Duke of Sora to be widely 
circulated, and perhaps connived at its publication by the 
brothers Guerra, for which injudicious zeal he appears to 
have incurred the censure, as well of the high-minded 
object of his adulation as of those envious detractors, 
which a celebrity like that of Crichton was certain to 
awaken. That Dr. Black, after a careful investigation 
of the collected letters of Aldus, could only discover 
this solitary passage, which he thinks may relate to 
Crichton—* Sa V. S. Illustrissima, che io sempre func- 
tus sum officio cotis, e deve ricordarsi dello Seozzese, il 
quale godé la benignitd, e liberalita di cotesta Repub- 
lica, favorito anche da lei, che si mosse e per favorir lui, 
e per obbligar me’—proves nothing. Aldus might not 
probably desire to introduce his letter to Buoncompagno 
in a volume containing a similar eulogy on the Polish 
Crichton, Stanislaus Niegossevio, addressed to the same 
nobleman. 

It follows, from what has been advanced, that upon 
the validity of the evidence afforded by Aldus Manutius 
—whether considered as the author or originator of the 
Affiche, the Relatione, the manuscript chronicle, or the 
Dedication to the Paradoxes, (for they are one and the 
same thing,) rests Crichton’s claim to that glorious 
epithet by which he has since been distinguished. His 
mighty intellectual powers are attested by Astolfo and 
Scaliger; but his universal accomplishments and personal 
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graces are recorded by Imperialis, Dempster, David Bu- 
chanan, Johnston, and other later writers on the testi- 
mony of Aldus.* And that testimony, notwithstanding 
it has been impugned by Doctors Kippis and Black, has 
been satisfactorily shown by Mr. Fraser Tytler to be 
buimpeachable, ; 

If any proof, indeed, were wanting of the sincerity 
of Aldus’s aflection for, and admiration of, his friend, it 
would be found in the following pathetic lament, which 
(deceived by a false rumour of Crichton’s death) he in- 
scribed to his memory. 


Atpus Manurivus To THe Memory or James CricuTon. 


« Oh Crichton, it is just that praise should attend thy 
memory, since we have been deprived of thee by an un- 
timely death! Who is there that did not admire thee in 
life? who that does not mourn thee dead? While alive, 
the judgment I had formed of thy merits was my honour 
and advantage ; and now that thou art no more, my 
grief is immeasurable. Would to God thou wert yet 
alive, and that this fatal land (though the native country 
of Virgil) had never possessed thee! For such has 
been our wretched destiny, that the same land which to 
him gave birth, should in this latter year deprive thee of 
life (alas, in thy twenty-second year, a span of exist- 
ence, though sufficient for thy glory, yet too short for 
us). Forever shall l revere thy memory !* For ever 
shall thy image be present to my eyes! To me thou 
wilt ever be the same, ever cherished in my heart, as in 
the affections of all worthy men! God grant that thy 
Jot above may be the consummation of heavenly felicity, 
as on earth thou wert ever attached to what was of hea- 
venly origin, and ever employed in the contemplation of 
such objects. Oh melancholy day, the third of July! 
This to thee I write, from this melancholy sojourn on 
earth, to that heavenly habitation, with my earnest prayer 
for every blessing to thy spirit !7 

The date of this affectionate tribute is the 4th of No- 
vember, 1583: it is prefixed to the Aldine edition of 
Cicero de Universitate. 1 mention these circumstances 
because they are important to the consideration of two 
inedited poems of Crichton which have fallen into my 
hands, to which I shall now proceed. 

I do not know how I can better introduce the subject 
than in the words of Mr. Tytler. “ Serassi,” says this 
gentleman,+ “an author of high character for accuracy, 
asserts that he has, among his miscellanies, an Epicedion, 
written on the death of the cardinal and Saint Charles 
Borromeo, by James Crichton, a Scotsman, and printed 
the very day after his death. Serassi copies the title of 
this Epicedion, verbatim, and evidently must have had it 
before him when he wrote the passage. All supposition 
of mistake upon his part is thus nearly precluded. The 
coincidence of the two names, Jacohus Critonius, the 
additional appellative Scotus, and the circumstance, that 
the elegy was written, printed, and published the day 
after the death of the cardinal, fixes the poem upon 
James Crichton of Cluny ; as the improbability of the 
supposition that there should have been another Scots- 
man of the name of James Crichton in Italy, in the year 
1584, possessed of the same remarkable facility in poet- 
ical composition, is quite apparent. And, lastly, the 
subject on which this elegy was composed renders any 
error almost impossible. Had it been a poem on any 
indifferent subject, or a prose work relating to any dis- 
puted point in physics or in morals, we might have been 


*It may be curious to glance at the different terms of 
eulogy applied to Crichton by various authors. By Al- 
dus Manutius in the Relatione and the 2fiche, he is 
styled “ mostro de mostri ;’’ by the same writer in the 
Dedication to the Paradoxes of Cicero, “unicam et ra- 
ram in terris avem ;” and, in the address prefixed to the 
Dialogue de Amicitia, “divinum plane juvenem ;” by 
Astolti, “ mostro maraviglioso ;” by Imperialis, “ seculi 
monstrum—orbis phanix—demonium prorsus pe by 
Scaliger, “ingenium prodigiosum ;” Boccalini (satiri- 
cally), “i? portento di natura ;” by Rotinus, “ Phenix 
Critonius ;” by Ronconius, “ Ingenio Phenix ;” by 
Dempster, * miracu/um orbis ;”” by Johnston, “ omnibus 
in studiis admirabilis ;” by Abernethy, “ Juvenis incom- 


parabil/s ;” and by Sir Thomas Urquhart he was first 


entitled, * Tur ApmrraBie Cricaton.” 
{ This translati6n appears in Dr. Black’s Life of Tasso. 
It was furnished by the late Lord Woodhouselee. 
+t Life of Crichton, p. 211-12-13. Second edition. 
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allowed to conjecture that the date, 1584, was erroneous ; 
but the death of the Cardinal Charles Borromeo fixes 
us down to a certain time. An Epicedion on this vene- 
rable character could not have been written anterior to 
the year 1584. On the one hand, therefore, we have 
Aldus, Imperialis, and all his succeeding biographers, 
fixing the death of Crichton to the year 1582 or 1583; 
on the other hand, we have it asserted, that the admira- 
ble Crichton, on the 4th of November, 1584, composed 
an Epicedion on the Cardinal Borromeo. On which 
side the truth lies must be left for future writers to dis- 
cern.” 

To this I answer by producing the Epicedion in 
question. 


Epicedium Iilustrissimi et Reverendissimi Cardinalis Caroli Bo- 
romei, ab lacobo Critonio Scoto, rogatu Clarissimi, Sunrmaque 
in optimum Pastorem suum pietate viri, loannis Antonii Ma- 
gii Mediolanen. Proximo post obitum die exaratum. De 
Consensu Superiorum. (Mediolani. Ex Typographia Pacifici 
Pontiij MDLXXXIV.) 

Heu pulla clamyde, et scissis Elegia capillis 
Prodeat, et calamos Egloga nacta nigros. 
Nox erat, et meestas agitabam pectore curas, 
Horaque me noctis tertia vexat atrox. 
Nulla datur requies ; sed mens insana vagatur 
Semper, et objectis horret imaginibus. 
Ast tandem sero declinant lumina somno, 
Et (dolor) obrepunt somnia dira mihi. 
Namque fretum ingressus portu prodire videbar, 
Quique ratem regeret Navita nullus erat. 
Hic Ephyre, Drymo, Cydippe, Glaucia, Doris, 
Xanthia, Cymodoce, Lysis et Opis erant. 
Hec velut in gyrum duplicato poplite fertur, 
Remigat hee pedibus, nec resupina jacet. 
Intonat horrisono Calum se murmure miscens, 
Hinc Notus, hine Boreas, Africus inde ruunt. 
Involuere diem nubes, ceceque tenebre 
Insurgunt, et nox ingruit atra salo, 
Deficit eximio spoliata carina Magistro, 
Atque procellosis ingemit icta notis, 
Extimui, steterunque come, et timor occupat artus, 
Proh dolor, en veris somnia mixta noto, 
Pro stupor, Arctois peregrinus Scotus ab oris, 
Nauclerum Latii defleo jure pium. 
Flete Viri, lugete senes, discindite vultus 
O pueti, heu javenes imbre rigate genas, 
Stridulus emissis certatim ululatibus ether 
Horreat, et finam non habeant gemitus, 
Quales cum Troie jam tum Fortuna labaret, 
Iliades scisso crine dedere Nurus. 
Ne mea suspensum teneant te metra, benigne 
Lector, Christigene Navita, puppis hic est. 
Carolus Insubri Boromeus sanguine cretus, 
Cui virtus claro stemmate major erat. 
Carolus eterno Boromeus Numine fultus, 
Ut misere gentis dux foret ille sue. 
Non prece, non pretio, non vi sed celitus almum, 
Illius texit purpura sacra caput. 
Menteque perpetua Christum spectabat Iesvm, 
Purpureos inter gloria summa Patres. 
Non aliter quam vel radiis solaribus ether 
Cynthia vel bigis nox taciturna suis. 
Scilicet Insubres vitiorum mole ruentes, 
Erexit presul dexteritate pius. 
Erectosque manu valida fulcivit Ephebus, 
Contudit et sacra religione scelus. 
Hunc Deus elegit solide pietatis alamnum, 
Ut magnus patrie splendor ubique foret. 
Swpius ille homines media de morte recepit, 
Quum pestis laté serperet atra Lues. 
Ile Dei classem remis, velisque carentem 
Instituit medio fortuis ire freto. 
Et licet extinctus sit corpore nomine vivit, 
Cujus fama nitens pulsat utrumque polum. 
In quo Virtutes fixere sedilia cuncte, 
De vitiisque ferunt alta trophea Deo, 
Integritas animi, placidoque modestia vultu, 
Et nullis probitas contemerata mailis. 
Despectusque sui, legis respectus avite, 
Providus, et casto plenus amore timor. 
Factis culta fides, non solis fumea verbis, 
Sed supero accensas que dat ab igne faces. 
Aures nobilibus mites prebebat ; egenis 
Consuluit pariter nobilis ille parens. 
Ergo non alio fas est hunc nomine dici, 





Quain sua, quo, pietas nota sit, atque fides. 








Sic vertute sua clarus, nec carmine nostro, 
Laude nec alterius clarior esse potest. 

Haud equidem varios cristallina globa colores 
Tot dabit, hic morum quot simulachra nitent. 

Et tamen (O Pietas) vitales exuit auras, 
Et celi proprias itque reditque vias. 

Eheu nil valuit fngientem sistere vitam, 
Ah nil morte homini certius esse patet. 

Illa malis requiem, metamque laboribus affert, 
Omniaque alternas constat habere vices, 

Sic pluvialis hyems, Zephyro spirante recedit, 
Sic pia naucleras preemia vester habet. 

Admonet ecce Deus, Deus ethere missus ab alto, 
Currat ut in portus tuta carina suos. 

Interea Presul visit pia fana Varalle 
Ut presagus olor fata subire parans. 

Sancté, quem dederat, cursum Natura peregit, 
Molliter ossa cubant, spiritus astra colit. 

Quem nunc felicem, terris pelagoque relictis, 
Fatidico cecimit Delphicus ore Deus.* 


The authenticity of this poem cannot for an instant 
be disputed. It bears the strongest internal evidence of 
emanating from the same mind that conceived the Ap- 
pulsus ad Venetam; and the vexata questio so long 
agitated, as to Crichton’s having survived the perilous 
Nones of July, may be now considered finally settled. 
As an extemporaneous effusion (and its author twice 
intimates that it is to be so esteemed), it must be allowed 
to be a remarkable production. Its versification is sin- 
gularly fluent and harmonious; and it breathes a spirit 
of tender melancholy perfectly in unison with the sub- 
ject. It was dashed off at a heat, at the request of a 
friend, with its writer’s characteristic rapidity ; and if we 
should fail to discover passages of such transcendent 
beauty as might be expected from a genius of an order 
so high as that of Crichton, we must bear in mind the 
disadvantageous circumstances under which, in all pro- 
bability, it was composed. The grief of the youthful 
Scot was, I am persuaded, no poetic fiction. “Be this as 
it may, his reputation will suffer no diminution from the 
connection of this Epicedion with his name. 


“ Famigeras iterium Critonius exit in auras 
Et volat ingenio docta per ora virtim.” 
OrT1Nvs. 


Not only, however, was Crichton alive in November, 
1584,—not only on the death of the divine Borromeo 
did he pour forth his elegiac strains; but in the succeed- 
ing month we have further proof of his existence and 
unabated poetical powers in the following congratulatory 
address, with which he celebrated the induction of Gas- 
par Visconti to the archiepiscopal see of Milan. 


Jacobi Critonii Scoti ad amplissimum ac reverendissimum virum 
Gasparem Vicecomitem{t Summa omnium ordinum Voluntate, 
ad preclaram Archiepiscopatus Mediolanen. Administra- 
tionem, delectum. 


GRATULATIO. 


Primus in Exequiis ferali carmine Scotus 
Pastoris dolui funera masta pii. 

Funera meesta pii Boromai Presulis ah ah, 
Deplanxit tristi nostra Thalia sty lo. 





* A free translation of this elegy will be found in the 
present work. A copy alluded to by M. Eryiés (the 
writer of the article on Crichton in the Biog. Univer- 
selle) is preserved in the Bibliothéque du Rio at Paris, 
of which I have procured a transcript, agreeing in all 
respects with another impression obtained from Milan. 
The work is extremely scarce. But I am surprised that 
Mr. Fraser Tytler, whose enthusiastic zeal in behalf of 
his distinguished countryman (scarcely surpassed by 
that of Altus Manutius for his friend) has led him to 
make researches in every quarter, should have failed to 
meet with it. 

+ Gaspar Visconti, a prelate eminent for his learning 
and piety (though thrown into the shade by the superior 
sanctity of his immediate precursor and successor, Saint 
Charles, and Frederick Borromeo), was appointed to the 
archbishopric of Milan on the 29th of November, and 
consecrated during the ides of December, 1584 (vide 
Saxii Series Archiepisc. Mil. Tom. III.), the period 


when Crichton’s rip. spat poem was published. 
A translation of this address will be found in this woth, 
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Aspice post nimbos, nitidum quam sepe reducat 
Vectus Lucifero Cynthius axe, diem. 

Namque salo pridem Navis spolista Magistro, 
More poetarum, fluctibus obruitur. 

Sevit hyems, venti ingeminant stridunque rudentes, 
Sollicitoque tremunt corda pavore virum 

Nec spes ulla fuit melior, quin deficit omnis 
Naucleri posito, turba, magisterio. 

Nec quicquam nisi vota facit divosque deasque 
Orat, ut afflictis rebus adesse velint. 

Tanta sed eterni fuerit clementia Patris 
Ut non humanas deseruisset opes. 

Sic pelagi tandem compescuit olus estus, 
Atque reluctantes traxit in antra Notos. 

Et caput exeruit formosior equore Titan, 
Iiluxit votis mille petita dies. 

Ecce velut fulgur media quod nocte coruscat, 
Alter adest prestans vavita puppis, Id, 

Cujus opes magnas, virtus et gloria longé 
Exuperant, hujus non levis urbis honor. 

Rostra Rote,* Rome, recta ratione rotabat, 
Rimantique ratem relligione reget. 

Colliquio presens presentem denique novi, 
Sensibus injecit qui pia vincla meis. 

Presule ter felix o nunc Insubria tali, 
Inclyta cui virtus cernitur esse parens. 

Quem propriis ultré tendentem laudibus, omnes 
Hoc norunt sacrum promeruisse jubar. 

Currite jam cives, dignis ornate lapillis, 
Nobile, facundum, conspicuumque caput. 

Exoptatus ades patrie rectorque paterque 
Gaspar presignis nomine reque Cemes. 

Quid potuit meste contingere letius Urbi? 
Qui suavi pasces pectora nostra cibo. 

Participes hujus concurrunt undique gentes 
Letilie#, et cura est omnibus una tui. 

Deponunt luctus, et te succedere gaudent, 
Nam cui succedis non latet orbe viros. 

Illum Sarmaticus Boreas, et Caucasus asper 
Protulerit, Charites qui neget ore tuas. 

Magnanimum sydus, tu gloria splendor avorum, 
Tu generis columen, portus et aura tui. 

Integritas morum, pietas, facundia, virtus, 
Musa, tibi probitas, dexteritasque placent. 

Relligione Namam, antiquum gravitate Catonem, 
Augustum illustrem nobilitate refers. 

Hinc te Gregorius, summi qui Numinis instar, 
Clavigera, reserat regna beata, manu. 

Eximio magnus donavit munere Pastor, 
Ut tegat emeritas sacra Tiara comas. 

Auguriis sibi qguisque animum felicibus implet, 
Exoptat longos, et tibi quisque dies. 

Critonias Scotis Arctoe in finibus ore 
Progenitus, Gaspar, gratulor ecce tibi, 

Sis felix, carmenque meum lege fronte serena, 
Gaudebit, Preesul, Musa favore tuo. 

MDLXXXIV. V. Idus Decembris. 


Unnoticed by, and evidently unknown to, all his 
former biographers, this congratulatory poem closes the 
intellectual career of the Admirable Crichton.t All be- 
yond is wrapped in obscurity. Whether a clew to the 
mystery in which his future fate is involved has been 
found in the following narrative, remains to be seen. I 
shall not here anticipate. 

To the consideration of the present and the preceding 
performance should be brought a knowledge of Crichton’s 
strong devotion to the church of Rome; to that ancient 
faith—shorn of its glory in his own land, for which, 
after encountering those unhappy differences adverted to 
by Aldus (prelia domestica contra te suscitata gue cum 
patre gessisti), and rejecting the brilliant offers held out 





* The well-known papal court called the Rota. Gas- 
par Visconti was one of the twelve judges, as we learn 
from Saxius, who says that he proceeded to Rome—ut 
una cum auditoribus quos vocant Rorm Romanm in eo 
insigni-sapientium collegio consideret. The reader will 
admire the singular alliterative splendour of this couplet. 

{ Any further information respecting Crichton will 
probably be derived from the voluminous manuscript 
letters of San Carlos Borromeo, preserved in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan; from the letters of Sperone 


Speroni, in the edition of Forcellini, which have not | 


come under my observation ; or from some cotemporary 


memoir, or correspondence published at Mantua. 
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to him by the leaders of the popular faith, whose cause 
and opinions his family had embraced, he bad so long 
absented himself from his country, his friends, his home.* 

Attached to the church of Rome, he was necessarily 
attached to her priesthood. Milan, under the sway of 
the divine Borromeo, became the model of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. To Milan Crichton repaired. His grief 
for the loss of the exalted primate was deep and heart- 
felt; his rejoicing at the appointment of his successor, 
whose piety he himself, as he informs us, had appoved— 


“ Whose power in exhortation shown, 
Whose wisdom I myself have known, 
When by his eloquence subdued, 

In admiration lost, I stood,” 


was unfeigned : and if the verses just quoted do nothing 
more, they at least prove that the adherence to the faith 
of his ancestry, which sent him forth a wanderer from 
their heresy-girt halls, was still unchanged. 

Efforts have been made, on the part of some recent 
writers, to shake the celebrity of the admirable Scot, by 
assailing the few poetical pieces which he has left us, 
and by measuring the grasp of his intellect by this un- 
fair standard, ‘This is to judge of the fire of Sappho by 
her twin odes; of the comic humour of Menander by his 
fragments. The prejudices of the learned biographer of 


classic taste and feeling in the odes to Massa and Dona- 
tus. It is not, however, from what remains to us of his 
writings—but from the effect produced upon his cotem- 
poraries (and such cotemporaries) that we can form a 
just estimate of the extent of Crichton’s powers. By 
them he was esteemed a miracle of learning—divinum 
plane juvenem: and we have an instance in our own 
times of a great poet and philosopher, whose published 
works scarcely bear out the high reputation he enjoyed 
for colloquial ability. ‘The idolised friend of Aldus 
Manutius, of Lorenzo Massa, Giovanni Donati, and Spe- 
rone Speroni, among the most accomplished scholars of 
their age; the antagonist of the redoubted Arcangelus 
Mercerarius and Giacomo Mazzoni (whose memory was 
so remarkable that he could recite entire books of Dante, 
Ariosto, Virgil, and Lucretius, and who had sounded all 
the depths of philosophy)—could not have been other 
than an extraordinary person ; and we may come to the 
conclusion respecting him arrived at by Dr. Johnson, 
that “ whatever we may suppress as surpassing credi- 
bility, yet we shall, upon incontestable authority, relate 
enough to rank him among prodigies.” Accordingly, 
we recommend Dr. Black to make his palinode without 
delay. 

Crichton, I take it, was something between le beau 
D’Orsay and the learned priest of Water-grass-hill of 
our own times—combining the grace and wit of the one 
with the scholarship, and readiness in its display, of the 
other; or, perhaps, a nearer approach to his universal 
attainments might be found in the person of his dis- 
| tinguished countryman—Professor Wilson—the modern 
admirable Scot ! 

There is a passage in David Buchanan’s memorial of 
| Crichton, in which, alluding to the deadly enmity borne 
towards him by Vincenzo di Gonzaga, he assigns as the 
cause—“ quod amasiam principis deperiret.” This 
passage may be regarded as the text of the narrative of 
| Sir Thomas Urquhart, and of the following story. To 
a certain extent I have pursued the course taken by the 
never-sufficiently-to-be-admired Knight of Cromarty, 
whose EKSKYBAAYPON is indeed a jewel of a book. 
His descriptions of the mask and duel at Mantua are in- 
|imitable. So thoroughly was this singular writer im- 
| bued with the spirit of Rabelais (of whom he has left 
| an unfinished, but, so far as it goes, most exquisite trans- 
| lation),t that in his account of the disputation in the 
| college of Navarre, he seems to have unconsciously 
| imitated Panurge’s controversy with Thaumast the En- 
| glishman, while in the “ true pedigree and lineal descent 
of the ancient and honourable family of Urquhart,” he 
| appears anxious to emulate the mighty genealogical 





* « Quod scilicet regno, patria, domoque, ab catholi- 
| ca fidei ardorem, tam longe obes.”—Aldo Dedicatio in 
| Paradoxa Ciceronis. ' 

+ Why, may we enquire, have the Maitland Club in 
their recent beautiful reprint of Urquhart’s works omitted 
this translation, the best of them ? 








Tasso must indeed be blinding if he can see no beauties | 
in the Appulsus, no inspiration, no poetical nerve, no | 








forma essentia ejus est quiditas ejus, inaliis 


honours of the good Pantagruel. Sir Thomas, however, 
is a joyous spirit—a right Pantagruelist; and if, occa- 
sionally — 

« Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba,” 


he has an exuberance of wit and playfulness of fancy 
that amply redeems his tendency to fanfarronade. Sed 
ad rem redeamus. In my endeavour to illustrate the 
various shades of Crichton’s many-coloured character, I 
have, perhaps, touched too lightly on its scholastic fea- 
tures. But I felt, that adequately to exhibit one of those 
scenes of intellectual digladiation, in which he was so 
frequently and so triumphantly engaged, would require 
the possession of a depth of learning little inferior to 
that of the invincible disputant himself. I have, accord- 
ingly, elected as a safer, and, indeed, more suitable course 
to portray him as the preux chevalier and all-accom- 
plished gullant, rather than the philosopher and dialec- 
tician. Any deficiency in my sketch will be abundantly 
supplied by a history of the schools and schoolmen of 
the sixteenth century, with full details of their syllogistic 
and logical encounters—* 


“ Their natures and abstracts, 
Where quiddity and entity 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly ;” 


to be found, if I mistake not, in the inexhaustible “ chest” 
of my erudite friend, Father Prout—from which so many 
valuable additions to our learned literature have been 
already extracted. 

[n allusion to the folles amours of Crichton as here 
recorded, I shall take leave to say a few words. “It is 
at all times,”’ observes Mr. Forster, the able biographer 
of Strafford,t “a delicate matter to touch upon this por- 
tion of men’s histories, partly from the nature of the 
subject, and partly from a kind of soreness which the 
community feel upon it, owing to the inconsistencies 
between their opinions and practices, and to certain 
strange perplexities at the heart of those inconsistencies 
which it remains for some bolder and more philosophical 
generation even to discuss.” Without pausing to exa- 
mine this nice question, it may be sufficient to plead 
the apology of the historian for the introduction of a 
topic necessary to the due consideration of the character 
about to be depicted. Boccalini’s satiric sketch ; Sir 
Thomas Urquhart’s narrative, and other allusions of 
more accredited biographers, would justify me in giving 


* Dr. Black, who has examined the Dilucidations of 
Arcangelus Mercenarius, which he supposes may have 
been the “ text-book” of the disputes between this sound- 
ing-named philosopher and Crichton, gives the following 
as the title of one of his dissertations :—“ Jn prima 
vero e8sen- 
tia d quiditate quoguomodo diversa est.” He sulbjoins 
also another proposition, as ludicrous, if not as unin- 
telligible, as Buridan’s famous sophism of the fons asi- 
norum. The question to be perpended, which may pass 
for a conundrum, is, “ Whether an old man, if he hada 
young man’s eye, could see as a young man ?” 

tIn the Lives of Eliot and Strafford—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia—Biographical Series. Great 
things have been achieved by this youthful historian. 
But still greater may be expected from him. His por- 
traiture of Strafford is a masterly performance. The 
sterner lineaments of Sir John Eliot are severely and 
faithfully presented, but appear by the side of their com- 
panion, from a certain coldness in the colouring, like a 
painting of Holbein next toone by Vandyke. But there 
is no mistaking the truth of the likeness. Mr. Forster 
is a subtle analyser of character—a profound and philo- 
sophical thinker, and will take nothing for granted. His 
style is eloquent, energetic,and convincing. Itis a high 
privilege to enjoy the friendship of one whose name will 
be, hereafter, an earnest of some remembrance by pos- 
terity. This privilege I can boast; and may assert with 
Charles Nodier, who, speaking of his friend Dumas, 
thus puts forth his claim to immortality—« La Fontaine 
avait un ami qui s’appelait Gache, Rousseau un ami qui 
s’appelait Bache, et Voltaire un ami qui s’appelait 
Thiriot, si Voltaire avait un ami. Gache, Bache, et 
Thiriot ne mourront jamais dans le mémoire des hommes, 
ni moi non plus: je suis |’ami de Forster, 

+ All this while the admirable Scot, minding more 
his hawking, hunting, tilting, vaulting, riding of well 
managed horses, tossing of the pike, handling of the 
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Crichton an air of gallantry, were it possible to conceive, 
that he who surpassed all the aspiring spirits of the age 
in which he flourished in the feats of arts and arms (and 
whose aim was to excel in every thing), could be behind 
them in their excesses, especially when those very ex- 
cesses tended to advance his reputation. The manners 
of the time were corrupt in the extreme; and the fasci- 


nations of the belles et honétes dames et demoiselles of 


the court of Catherine de Medicis were such as required 
more stoicism to withstand than the handsome Scot cared 
to practise. The reader may, if he chooses, speedily 
gather a notion of the universal profligacy of the period 
from the bons contes of Brantome, and the different 
memoirs included in the Journal of Henri III. 

What I have advanced respecting Marguerite de Va- 
lois is fully borne out by the Divorce Satirigue, and the 
details of Scipio Dupleix. ‘The majestic and terrible 
figure of Catherine de Medicis is too deeply impressed 
upon the page of history to make it necessary to advert 
to tlie sources whence I have transferred its lineaments 
to my canvass, 

It only now remains to speak of Vincenzo di Gonzaga, 
whose cause has been warmly, but unsuccessfully, ad- 
vocated by Dr. Black. Notwithstanding his patronage 
of men of letters (extended towards them, as much from 
ostentation as any other motive, by the various Italian 
rulers of the time), this prince was, we learn from Mu- 
ratori, exceedingly luxurious and profuse in his habits— 
“eran giocatore, grande scialacquator dal danaro, 
sempre involto fra il lusso, e gli amori, sempre in lieti 
passatempi o di festi, o di balli, o di musiche, o di com- 
medie.’ Sismondi, who has given an excellent sum- 
mary of his character, says—* J/ amait avec passion les 
femmes, le jeu, la danse, le theatre.” And Possevino, 
the annalist (and, therefore, the panegyrist) of his fami- 
ly, expressly alludes to his vindictive disposition—* gui- 
dam vindicte nimium, ideoque in abrupta tractum opi- 
nantur.”’ For the rest I may affirm, with Victor Hugo 
—“que souvent les fables du peuple font la vérité du 
poete.” 

But it is high time to bring this (I have reason to 
fear) wearisome prologue to a close. Hold me excused, 
dear reader, if I have detained you too long by the way 
—* perdonate mi,” as jolly old Rabelais saith, “ and 
think not so much upon my faults that you forget your 
own.” 

Never had such a disorderly rout been brought to- 
gether since the days of the émeute, in 1557, when the 
predecessors of these turbulent students took up arms, 
marched in a body to the Pre-aux-Cleres, set fire to three 
houses in the vicinity, and slew a sergeant of the guard, 


—< 
The Pirst Day. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SCHOLARS, 


Tu viens doncques de Paris? dist Pantagruel—Et a quoy 
passez vous le temps, vous aultres Messieurs Estudians au dict 
Paris ?—Ravevais. Pantagru l.—Liv. ii.,Chap. vi. 

Towards the close of Wednesday, the 4th of February, 
1579, a vast assemblage of scholars was collected before 
the Gothic gateway of the ancient College of Navarre. 
So numerous was this concourse, that it not merely 
blocked up the area in front of this renowned seminary, 
but extended far down the Rue de Ja Montagne St. Gene- 
vieve, in which it is situated. 





musquet, flourishing of colours, dancing, fencing, swim- 
ming, jumping, throwing of the bar, playing at the ten- 
nis, baloon, or long-catch; and sometimes at the house 
games of dice, cards, playing at the chess, billiards, trou- 
madam, and other such like chamber sports, singing, 
playing on the lute, and other musical instruments, 
masking, balling, reveling, and which did most of all 
divert, or rather distract him from his speculations and 
serious employments, being more addicted to, and plying 
closer the company of handsome ladyes, and a jovial 
cup in the company of bacchanalian blades, than the 
fore-casting how to avoid, shun, and escape the snares, 
gins, and nets of the hard, obscure, and hidden argu- 
ments, riddles, and demands to be made, framed, and 
woven by the professors, doctors, and others of the thrice- 
renowned University of Paris.”—Sir Tuomas Urev- 
Hart.—Discovery of a Jewel. 
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who vainly endeavoured to restrain their fury. Their 
last election of a rector, Messire Adrian D’Amboise, 
when the same body congregated within the cloisters of 
the Mathurins, and thence proceeded, in tumultuous ar- 
ray, to the church of St. Louis, in the isle of the same 
name—had been nothing to it. 

Every scholastic hive sent forth its drones. Sorbonne, 
and Montaigu, Cluni, Harcourt, the Four Nations, and 
a host of minor establishments—in all, amounting to 
forty-two—each added its swarms ; and a pretty buzzing 
they created ! 

The fair of St. Germain had only commenced the day 
before. But though its festivities were to continue until 
Palm Sunday, and though it was the constant resort of 
the scholars, who committed, during their days of car- 
nival, ten thousand excesses—it was now absolutely 
deserted. 

The Pomme-de-Pin, the Castel, the Magdaleine, and 
the Mule, those tabernes méritoires, celebrated in Panta- 
gruel’s conference with the Limosin student, which has 
conferred upon them an immortality like that of our own 
hostel, the Mermaid, were wholly neglected. The dice- 
box was laid aside for the nonce; and the well-used 
cards were thrust into the doublets of these thirsty tip- 
plers of the schools. 

But not alone did the crowd consist of the brawler, 
the gambler, the bully, and the debauchee, though these, 
it must be confessed, predominated. It was a grand 
medley of all sects and classes. ‘The modest demeanour 
of the retiring, pale-browed student, was haply contrasted 
with the ferocious aspect and reckless bearing of his im- 
mediate neighbour, whose appearance was litile better 
than that of a bravo. The grave theologian and embryo 
ecclesiastic, were placed in juxta-position with the scofl- 
ing and licentious acolyte—while the lawyer in posse, 
and the lawbreaker in esse, were numbered among a 
group whose pursuits were those of violence and fraud. 

Various as were the characters that composed it, not 
less diversified were the costumes of this heterogeneous 
assemblage. Subject to no particular regulations as to 
dress, or rather openly refracting them, if any such were 
attempted to be enforced—each scholar, to whatever col- 
lege he belonged, attired himself in suchwise as best 
suited his taste or his finances. Taking it altogether, 
the mob was neither remarkable for the fashion nor the 
cleanliness of the apparel of its members. 

From Rabelais we learn that the passion of play» was 
sorstrongly implanted in the students of his day, that 
they would frequently stake the points of their doublets 
at trictrac or trou-madam; and but little improvement 
had taken place in their morals or manners some half cen- 
tury afterward. The buckle at their girdle—the mantle 
on their shoulders—the shirt to their back—often stood 
the hazard of the die; and hence it not unfrequently 
happened, that a rusty pourpoint and ragged chausses 
were all the covering which the luckless dicers could 
enumerate, owing, no doubt, “ to the extreme rarity and 
penury of pécune in their marsupies.” 

Round or square caps, hoods and cloaks of black, gray, 
or other sombre hue, were, however, the prevalent garb 
of the members of the university ; but here and there 
might be seen some gayer specimen of the tribe, whose 
broad-brimmed, high-crowned felt hat, and flaunting 
feather ; whose pufled-out sleeves, and exaggerated ruff— 
with starched plaits of such amplitude that they had 
been not inappropriately named plats de Saint Jean 
Baptiste, from the resemblance which the wearer’s head 
bore to that of the saint, when deposited in the charger 
of the daughter of Herodias, were intended to ape the 
leading mode of the elegant and dressy court of their 
sovereign Henri—third of that name. 

To such an extent had these insolents carried their 
license of imitation, that certain of their members, fresh 
from the fair of St. Germain, and not wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the hippocrass of the sutlers crowding its mart, 
wore around their throats enormous collars of paper, cut 
in rivalry of the legitimate plaits of muslin, and bore in 
their hands long hollow sticks, from which they dis- 
charged peas and other missiles, in imitation of the 
wand-like sarbacane then in vogue with the monarch and 
his favourites. 

Thus fantastically tricked out, on that same day—nay, 
only a few hours before, and at the fair we have men- 
tioned, had these facetious wights, with more of merri- 
ment than discretion, ventured to exhibit themselves 


to reach the ears of Royalty, “a la Sraise on connoit le 
veau !”—a piece of pleasantry for which they subse- 
quently paid dear. 

Notwithstanding its shabby appearance in detail, the 
general effect of this scholastic rabble was striking and 
picturesque. The thick moustaches and clipped and 
pointed beards with which the lips and chins of most 
of them were decorated, gave to their physiognomies a 
manly and determined air, fully borne out by their unre- 
strained carriage and deportment. 

To aman, almost all were armed with a tough vine- 
wood bludgeon, called in their language, the estoc volunt, 
tipped and shod with steel—a weapon fully understood 
by them, and rendered, by their dexterity in the use of 
it, formidable to their adversaries. Not a few carried at 
their girdles the short rapier, so celebrated in their duels 
and brawls, or concealed within their bosom a poniard or 
two-edged knife. 

The scholars of Paris have ever been a turbulent and 
ungovernable race ; and at the period of which this nar- 
rative treats, and, indeed, long antecedently, were little 
better than a licensed horde of robbers, consisting of a 
pack of idle and wayward youth, draughted from all 
parts of Europe, as well as from the remoter provinces of 
their own nation. There was little in common between 
the mass of students and their brethren, excepting the 
fellowship resulting from the universal license in which 
all indulged. Hence their thousand combats among 
themselves—combats almost invariably attended with 
fatal consequences—and which the heads of the univer- 
sity found it impossible to check. 

Their own scanty resources, eked out by what little 
they could derive from beggary or robbery, formed their 
chief subsistence—for many of them were positive men- 
dicants, and were so denominated ; and, being possessed 
of asanctuary within their own quarters, to which they 
could at convenience retire, they submitted to the con- 
straint of no laws except those enforced within the juris- 
diction of the university, and hesitated at no means of 
enriching themselves at the expense of their neighbours. 
Hence the frequent warfare waged between them and 
the monks of St. Germain des Prés, whose monastic 
domains adjoined their territories, and whose meadows 
were the constant champ clos of their skirmishes; ac- 
cording to Dulaure—presque toujours un theatre de 
tumulte, de galanterie, de combats, de duels, de dé- 
bauches, et de sédition, Hence their sanguinary con- 
flicts with the good citizens of Paris, to whom they were 
wholly obnoxious, and who occasionally repaid their ag- 
gressions with interest. 

In 1407, two of their number, convicted of assassina- 
tion and robbery, were condemned to the gibbet, and the 
sentence was carried into execution; but so great was 
the uproar occasioned in the university by this violation 
of its immunities, that the Provost of Paris, Guillaume 
de Tignonville, was compelled to take down their bodies 
from Montfaucon, and see them honourably and ceremo- 
niously interred. This recognition of their rights only 
served to make matters worse, and for a series of years 
the nuisance continued unabated. 

It is not our purpose to record all the excesses of the 
university, nor the means taken for their suppression. 
Vainly were the civil authorities arrayed against then— 
vainly were bulls thundered from the Vatican—no 
amendment was effected. The weed might be cut down, 
but was never entirely extirpated. Their fends were 
transmitted from generation to generation, and their old 
bone of contention with the Abbot of St. Germain (the 
Pre-aux-Clerks) was, after an uninterrupted strife for 
thirty years, submitted to the arbitration of the pope, 
who very equitably refused to pronounce judgment in 
favour of either party. 

Such were the scholars of Paris, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—such the character of the clamorous crew who 
besieged the portals of the College of Navarre. 

The object which summoned together this unruly mul- 
titude was, it appears, a desire on the part of the scholars 
to be present at a public controversy, or learned disputa- 

tion, then occurring within the great hall of the college 
before which they were congregated ; and the disappoint- 
ment caused by their finding the gates closed, and all 
entrance denied to them, occasioned their present dispo- 
sition to riot. 

It was in vain they were assured by the halberdiers sta- 
tioned at the gates, and who, with their crossed pikes, 





before the cortége of Henri, and to exclaim, loud enough 


strove to resist the onward pressure of the mob, that the 
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hall’ and court were already crammed to overflowing— 
that there was not room even for the sole of a foot of a 
doctor of the faculties, and that their orders were positive 
and imperative, that none beneath the degree of a bache- 
lor or licentiate should be admitted, and that a troop of 
martinets* and bejaunest could have no possible claim to 
admission. 

In vain they were told this was uo ordinary disputa- 
tion, no common controversy, that all were alike entitled 
to license of ingress, that the disputant was no undis- 
tinguished scholar, whose renown did not extend beyond 
his own trifling sphere, and whose opinions, therefore, 
few would care to hear and still fewer to oppugn, but a 
foreigner of high rank, in high favour and fashion, and 
not more remarkable for his extraordinary intellectual 
endowments than for his brilliant personal accomplish- 
ments, 

In vain the trembling officials sought to clinch their 
arguments by stating, that not alone did the conclave 
consist of the chief members of the university, the senior 
doctors of theology, medicine, and Jaw, the professors of 
the humanities, rhetoric, and philosophy, and all the va- 
rious other dignitaries ; but that the debate was honoured 
by the presence of Monsieur Christophe de Thou, first 
president of parliament; by that of the learned Jacques 
Augustin, of the same name; by one of the secretaries 
of state and governor of Paris, M. Rene de Villequier; 
by the ambassadors of Elizabeth, of England; and of 
Philip II., of Spain, and several of their suite; by Pierr2 
de Bourdeille, Abbe de Brantome ; by M. Miron, phy- 
sician to his most Christian majesty, Henry III.; by 
Cosmo Ruggieri, chief astrologer to the queen mother, 
Catherine de Medicis; by the renowned poets and mask- 
writers, Maitres Ronsard, Baif, and Philippe Desportes ; 
by the well known advocate of parliament, Messire 
Etienne Pasquier ; but, also (and here came the grava- 
men of the objection to their admission), by the two 
especial favourites of his majesty, and leaders of affairs, 
the lords of Joyeuse and D’Epernon. 

It was in vain the students were informed that, for the 
preservation of strict decorum, they had been commanded 
by the rector to make fast the gates. No excuses would 
avail them. The scholars were cogent reasoners, and a 
show of staves soon brought their opponents to a non- 
plus. In this line of argument they were perfectly aware 
of their ability to prove a major. 

“To the wall with them—to the wall!” cried a hun- 
dred infuriated voices. “Down with the halberdiers— 
down with the gates—down with the disputants—down 
with the rector himself !—deny our privileges! To the 
wall with Messire Adrian D’Amboise—exclude the dis- 
ciples of the university from their own halls !—curry 
favour with the court minions !—hold a public contro- 
versy in private !—down with him—we will issue a man- 
damus for a new election on the spot !” 

Whereupon, a deep groan resounded throughout the 
crowd, and was succeeded by a volley of fresh execra- 
tions against the rector, and an angry demonstration of 
their bludgeons, accompanied by a brisk shower of peas 
from the sarbacanes. , 

The officials turned pale, and calculated the chance of 
a broken neck in reversion, with that of a broken crown 
in immediate possession. The former being at least con- 
tingent, appeared the milder alternative, and they might 
have been inclined to adopt it, had not a farther obstacle 
stood in their way. The gate was barred withinside, 
and the vergers and beadles who had the custody of the 
door, though alarmed at the tumult without, positively 
refused to unfasten it. 

Again the threats of the scholars were renewed, and 
further intimations of violence were exhibited—again the 
peas rattled upon the hands and faces of the halberdiers, 
until their ears tingled with pain and rage. 

“ Prate to us of the king’s favourites,” cried one of 
the foremost of their ranks, a youth decorated with a 
paper collar, as before mentioned ; “ they may rule with- 
in the precincts of the Louvre, but not within the walls of 
the university. Maugrebleu! We hold them cheap 
enough. We heed not the idle bark of these fuil-fed 
court lapdogs. What to us is the bearer of a bilboquet? 





* Scholars either not living within the walls of the 
university, or not being en pension at the colleges. 

¢ Yellow-beaks: a nickname applied to newly admit- 
ted students. 





By the Four Evangelists, we will have none of them | 
here! Let the little cadet of Gascony, D’ Epernon, re- | 
flect on the fate of Quelus and Maugiron, and let our 
gay Joyeuse beware of the dog’s death of Saint Megrin. 
Place for better men—place for the schools—away with 
frills and sarbacanes !” 

«“ What to us is a president of parliament, or a governor 
of the city?” shouted another of the same gentry. 
«“ We care nothing for their ministration; we recognise | 
them not, save in their own courts; all their authority 
fell to the ground at the gate of the Rue St. Jacques, 
when they entered our dominions, We care for no par- | 
ties ; we are politiques, and steer a middle course. We 
hold the Guisards as cheap as the Huguenots, and the | 
brethren of the League weigh as little with us as the 
followers of Calvin. Our only sovereign is Gregory | 
XIIL, Pontiff of Rome. Away with the Guise and the | 
Bearnais !” | 

«“ Away with Henri of Navarre, if you please,” cried | 
a man of Harcourt; “or Henri of Valois, if vou list, but 
by all the saints, not with Henri of Lorraine—he is the 
fast friend of the true faith. No! no !—live the Guise— | 
live the holy union !” 

«“ Away with Elizabeth of England,” cried a scholar | 
of Cluni; “ what doth her representative here? Seeks 
he a spouse for her among our schools? She will have 
no great bargain, I own, if she bestows her royal hand 
upon our Duc D’Anjou.” 

“If you value your buff jerkin, I counsel you to say 
nothing slighting of Elizabeth of England, in my hear- 
ing,” returned an Englishman of the Four Nations, bluff ; 
as the huge bulldog at his heels, and raising his bludgeon 
after a menacing fashion. 

“Away with Philip of Spain and his ambassador,” 
cried a Bernardin. 

“ Por los ojos de mi dama!” cried a Spaniard belong- 
ing to the college of Narbonne, with huge moustaches 
curled half way up his bronzed and insolent visage, and 
a slouched hat bent fiercely over his brow. “ This may 
not pass muster. The representative of his majesty Don 
Philip must be respected even by the academics of Lu- 
tetia. af 





Which of you shall gainsay me !—ha! 
« What business has he here with his suite, on occa- 
sions like to the present?” returned the Bernardin. 
«“Téte-Dieu! this disputation is one which litile con- 
cerns the interest of your politic king; ard methinks Don 
Philip or his representative has regard for little else than 
whatsoever may advance his own interest. Your am- 
bassador hath, I doubt not, some latent motive for his 
present attendance in our schools.” 

“ Maybe,” returned the Spaniard. 
that point anon.” 

“And what doth the pander of the Sybarite within 
the dusty halls of learning?” ejaculated a scholar of Le- 
moine. “ What doth the jealous-pated slayer of his 
wife and unborn child within the reach of free spoken 
voices, and mayhap of well-directed blades. Methinks 
it were more prudent to have tarried within the bowers 
of his harem than to hazard his perfumed person among 
those whose contact may be ruder than he is wont to , 
encounter.” 

« Well said,” rejoined the scholar of Cluni—* down | 
with Rene de Villequier— down with the cuckoldy knave, 
though he be governor of Paris.” 

« What title hath the Seigneur Abbe de Brantome to 
a seat among us ?”’ said the scion of Harcourt; “ certes, 
he hath a reputation for wit, and scholarship, and gal- | 
lantry. But what is that tous? His place might now | 
be filled by worthier men.” | 

| 
' 


“ We will discuss 


« And what, in the devil’s name, brings Cosmo Rug- 
gieri hither?” asked the Bernardin. “ What doth the 
wrinkled old dealer in the black art hope to learn from 
us? We are not given to alchymy and the occult sci- 
ences ; we practise no hidden mysteries: we brew no 
philters; we compound no slow poisons; we vend no 
waxen images. What doth he here, Isay? ’Tis a 
scandal in the rector to permit his presence. And what 
if he came under the safeguard and by the authority of 
his mistress, Catherine de Medicis, shall we regard her 
passport? Down with the heathen abbe ; his abomina- 
tions have been endured too long; they smell rank in 
our nostrils. Think how he ensnared *La Mole—think 
on his numberless victims. Who mixed the infernal po- 
tion of Charles IX.? Let him answer that. Down with 
the infidel—the Jew—the sorcerer. The stake were too 
good for him—down with Ruggieri, I say.” 





| their nonage. 
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«“ Ay, down with the accursed astrologer,” echoed the 
whole crew. “He has done abundant mischief in his 
time; a day of reckoning has arrived; hath he cast his 
own horoscope? Did he foresee his own fate ?— 
Ha! ha!” 

«“ And then the poets,” cried another member of the 
Four Nations; “a plague on all three. Would they 
were elsewhere than where they are. In what doves this 
disputation concern them? Pierre Ronsard being an 
offshoot of this same College of Navarre, hath indubita- 
bly a claim upon her consideration, But he is waxing 
old, and I marvel that his gout permitted him to hobble 
so far. Oh, the mercenary old scribbler! His late 
verses halt like himself—yet he lowereth not the price 
of his masks. Besides which, he is grown moral, and 
unsays al] his former good things. Mort-Dieu! your 
superannuated bards ever recant the indiscretions of 
Clement Marot took to psalm-writing in 
his old age. Asto Baif, his name will scarce outlast 
the scenery of his ballettes ; his plays are out of fashion 
since the Gelosi arrived ; he deserves no place among 
us; and Philip Desportes owes all his present prefer- 
ment to the Vicomte de Joyeuse. However, he is not 
altogether devoid of merit—let him wear his bays, so he 
trouble us not with his company. Room for the sophis- 
ters of Narbonne, I say—to the dogs with poesy !” 

* Morbleu !” exclaimed a Sorboniste, “ What are the 
sophisters of Narbonne to the decretists of the Sorbonne, 
who will discuss you a position of Cornelius.a Lapide, 
or a sentence of Peter Lombard, as readily as you would 
a flask of hippocrass, or a slice of botargo? Ay, and 


| cry transeat to a thesis of Aristotle, though it be against 


rule. What sayst thou, Capete !”’ continued he, address- 
ing his neighbour, a scholar of Montaigu, whose modest 
gray capuchin procured him this appellation; “ Are we 
the men to be thus scurvily entreated ?” 

“] see not that your merits are greater than ours,” 
returned he of the capuch, “though our boasting be 
less. The followers of the lowly John Standoncht are 
as well able to maintain their tenets in controversy, as 
those of Robert of Sorbon; and I see no reason why 
entrance should be denied us. The honour of the uni- 
versity is at stake, and all its strength should be mustered 
to assert it.” 

“ Rightly spoken,” returned the Bernardin; “and it 
were a lasting disgrace to our schools, were this arro- 
gant Scot to carry off their laurels, when so many who 
might have been found to lower his crest, are allowed 
no share in their defence. The contest is one which 
concerns us all alike. We at Jeast can arbitrate in case 
of need.” 

“I care not for the honours of the university,” rejoined 
one of the Ecossais, or Scotish College, then existing in 
the Rue des Amandiers, “but I care much for the glory 
of my countryman, and I would gladly have witnessed 
the triumph of the disciple of Rutherford, and of the 
classic Buchanan. But if the arbitrament to which you 
would resort, is to be that of voices merely, I am glad 
the rector, in his wisdom, has thought fit to keep you 
without, even though I myself be personally incon- 


; venienced by it.” 


“ Hijo di Dios! what fine talking is this?” retorted 
the Spaniard. “There is little chance of the triumph 
you predicate for your countryman. ‘Trust me, we shall 
have to greet his departure from the debate, with many 
hisses and few cheers; and could we penetrate through 
the plates of yon iron door, and gaze into the court it 
conceals from our view, we should find that the loftiness 
of his pretensions has been already humbled, and his 
arguments graveled. Por la Litaniade los Santos! to 
think of comparing an obscure student of the pitiful 
College of St. Andrew, with the most erudite doctors of 
the most erudite university in the world, always except- 
ing those of Valencia and Salamanca. It needs ail thy 
country’s assurance to keep the blush of shame from 
mantling thy cheeks.” 

“ The seminary you revile,” replied the Scot, haughti- 
ly, “has been the nursery of our Scotish kings; nay, 
the youthful James Stuart pursued bis studies under the 
same roof, beneath the same wise instruction, and at the 
self-same time, as our noble and gifted Crichton, whom 
you have falsely denominated an adventurer, but whose 
learning is not less distinguished than his lineage. His 
renown has preceded him hither, and he was not un- 
known to your doctors, when he affixed his programmas 
to these college walls. Hark!” continued the speaker, 
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exultingly, “ and listen to yon evidence of his intellectual 
triumph. : 

And, as he addressed his companions, a loud and con- 
tinued clapping of hands, proceeding from within, was 
distinctly heard above the roar of the students. 

“ That may be at his defeat,” muttered the Spaniard, 
between his teeth. 

“No such thing,” replied the Scot. 
name of Crichton mingled with the plaudits. 

“Cuerpo di Dios! and who may be this Phenix—this 
Gargantua of intellect-—who is to vanquish us all, as 
Panurge did Thaumast, the Englishman?” asked the 
Spaniard, of the Scot. “ Who is he that is more philo- 
sophic than Pythagoras 1—ha !” 

«* Who is more studious than Carneades !” 
«“ More versatile than Alcibiades!” 

« More subtle than Averroes !” 

«“ More mystical than Plotinus ” 

«“ More visionary than Artemidorus!” 

“ More infallible than the pope !” 

«“ And who pretends to dispute de omni scibili !”— 


“T heard the 


” 


shouted several, in a breath. 
“ Et quolibet ente !” added others, with a laugh. 
“ Mine ears are stunned with your vociferations,” re- 


plied the Scot. “ You ask me who this Crichton is, and 


yourselves give the response. You have said he is a 
rara avis; a prodigy of wit and learning; and you have 
avouched no fable. Heis so. But I will tell you that 
of him of which you are wholly ignorant, or which you 


have designedly overlooked. His condition is that of a 
Scotish gentleman of exalted rank. Like your grandees, 
Sir Spaniard, he need not doff his cap to kings. On 
either side hath he the best of blood in his veins. His 
mother was a Stuart, directly descended from that regal 
line. His father, who owneth the fair domains of Eliock 
and Cluny, was lord advocate to our bonny and luckless 
Mary (whom Heaven assoilzie of her sins, and take be- 
neath its special protection!), and still holds his high 
office. Methinks the lords of Crichton might have been 
heard of here. Howbeit, they are well known to me, 
who, being an Ogilvy of Balfour, have often heard tell 
of a certain contract or obligation, whereby 
« Basta!” interrupted the Spaniard, “ heed not thine 
own affairs, camarada: tell us of this Crichton—ha!” 
“T have told you already more than I care to tell,” 
replied Ogilvy, sullenly. “ And if you lack further in- 
formation respecting his favour at the Louvre, his feats 
of arms, and the esteem in which he is held by all the 
dames of honour, in attendance upon your queen mother 
Catherine de Medicis —and moreover,” added he, with 
somewhat of sarcasm, * with her fair daughter Marguerite 
de Valois—you will do well to address yourself to the 
kine’s buffoon, Maitre Chicot, whom I see not far distant 
from us. Few there are, methinks, who could in such 
short space have won so much favour, or acquired such 





bright renown.” 

«“ Humph!” muttered the Englishman, “ your Scots- 
men stick by each other, all the world over. ‘This Crich- 
ton may or may not be the hero he is vaunted; but I 
shall take leave to mistrust his praises from that quarter, 
till I find their truth confirmed.” 

«“ He has, to be sure, acquired the character of a stout 
swordsman,” said the Bernardin, “to give the devil 
his due.” 

«“ He has not met with his match at the Salle-d’ Armes, 
though he has crossed blades with the first in France,” 
replied Ogilvy. 

‘I have seen him at the manége,” said the Sorboniste, 
“go through his course of equitation, and being a not 


altogether unskilful horseman myself, I can report fa- 
vourably of his performance.” 

« There is none among your youth can sit a steed like 
him,” returned Ogilvy, “nor can any of the jousters 


carry off the ring with more certainty, at the lists. I 
would fain hold my tongue, but you enforce ine to speak 
in his praise.” 

“Cuerpo di Dios!” exclaimed the Spaniard, half un- 
sheathing the lengthy weapon that hung by his side. 
«T will hold you a wager of ten rose-nobles to as many 
silver reals of Spain, that with this stanch Toledo I will 
overcome your vaunted Crichton in close figh!, in any 
manner or practice of fence or digladiation which he 
may appoint—sword and dagger, or sword only, and 
stripped to the girdle, or armed to the teeth. Por la 


Santa Trinidad ! I will have satisfaction for the contume- 
lious affront he hath put upon the very learned gymna- 
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sium to which I belong; and it would gladden me to clip 
the wings of this loud-crowing cock, or of any of his 
dunghill crew,” added he, with a scornful gesture at the 
Scotsman. 

“If that be all you seek, you shall not need to-go far 
| in your quest,” returned Ogilvy. “ Tarry but till this 
controversy be ended, and if I match not your Spanish 
blade with a tough Scotish broadsword, and prove you 
as recreant at heart as you are boastful and injurious of 
speech, may St. Andrew for ever after withhold from me 
his protection.” 

« Diablo!” exclaimed the Spaniard. “Thy Scotish 
saint will little avail thee, since thou hast incurred my 
indignation. Betake thee, therefore, to thy paternosters, 
| if thou hast grace withal to mutter them ; for within the 
| hour thou art assuredly food for the kites of the Pré- 

aux-Cleres—sa-ha !” 

« Look to thyself, vile braggart!” said Ogilvy, scorn- 
| fully ; “I promise thee thou shalt need other intercession 
| than thine own to purchase thee safety at my hands.” 

« Courage, Sir Scot,” said the Englishman, “ thou wilt 
do well to slit the ears of this Spanish swash-buckler; I 
warrant me he hides a craven spirit beneath that slashed 
pourpoint. ‘Thou art in the right, man, to make him eat 
| his words; be this Crichton what he may, he is at least 
thy countryman, and in part mine own.” 

“And as such I will uphold him,” said Ogilvy, 
“ against any odds.” 

“ Bravo! my valorous Dom Diego Caravaja,” said the 
Sorboniste, slapping the Spaniard on the shoulder, and 
speaking in his ear. “Shall these scurvy Scots carry 
all before them’?—I warrant me, no. We will make 
| common cause against the whole beggurly nation; and 
| in the mean while we intrust thee with this particular 
| quarrel, See thou acquit thyself as beseemeth one of 
| the descendants of the Cid.” 
| “Account him already abased,” returned Caravaja. 
| By Pelayo, I would the other were at his back, that 
| both may be transfixed at a blow—ha !” 
| ‘To return to the subject of difference between ye,” 

said the Sorboniste, who was too much delighted with 
| the prospect of a duel to allow the quarrel a chance of 
subsiding, while it was in his power to keep the flame 
| alive—*to reiurn to the difference,” said he, aloud, 
| glancing at Ogilvy, “it must be conceded, that, as a 
wassailer, this Crichton is without a peer. None of us 
may presume to cope with him in the matter of the flask 
| and the flagon, though we number among us some jolly 
| topers. Friar John, with the Priestess of Bacbuc, was 
| a washy bibber compared with him.” 
| He worships at the shrines of other priestesses be- 
| sides hers of Bacbuc, if I be not wrongly informed ;” 
| added he of Montaigu, who understood the drift of his 
companion. 

« Else wherefore our rejoinder to his cartels ?” returned 
the Sorboniste. “ Do you not call to mind that beneath 
his arrogant defiance of our learned body, affixed to the 
walls of the Sarbonne, it was written,—* That he who 
would behold this miracle of learning, must hie to the 
tavern or the bordel.’— Was it not so, my hidalgo ?” 

«I have myself seen him at the temulentive tavern of 
the Falcon,” returned Caravaja, “ and at the lupinarian 
| haunts in the Champ-Gaillard and the Val-d’Amour. 
You understand me—ha!” 

“Ha!—ha!—ha!” chorused the scholars, “Thy 
Crichton is no stoic—he is a disciple of Epicurus, Mai- 
tre Ecossais—vel in puellam impingit, vel in poculum— 
ha! ha!” 

«lis said that he hath dealings with the evil one,” 
observed the man of Harcourt, with a mysterious air ; 
“and that, like Jeanne D’Arc, he hath surrendered his 
soul for his temporal welfare. Hence his wondrous lore 
—hence his supernatural beauty and accomplishments— 
hence his power of fascinating the fair sex—hence his 
constant run of luck with the dice—hence also is he in- 
vulnerable to the sword.” 

“Tis said, also, that he has a familiar spirit, who at- 
tends him in the semblance of a black dog,” said Mon- 
taigu. 

“ Or in that of a dwarf, like the sooty imp of Cosmo 
Ruggieri,” said Harcourt. “Is it not so?” asked he, 
turning to the Scot. 

“ He lies in his throat who says so,” cried the choleric 
Ogilvy. “To one and all of ye I breathe defiance— 
and there is not a brother in the college to which I be: 
long who will not maintain my quarrel,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











A loud Jaugh of derision followed this sally of the 
Scotsman ; and, ashamed of having justly exposed him- 
self to their ridicule by his idle and unworthy display of 
passion, he held his peace, and endeavoured to turn a 


deaf ear to their taunts, 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


THE GELOSO. 
“ Ham. Will you play upon this pipe? 
“ Guil. My lord, I cannot. 


‘“* Ham. I pray you.” Stakspeare. 


While his eye glanced fiercely round upon his tor- 
mentors, Ogilvy suddenly encountered the dark and 
earnest orbs of a youth, standing at a little distance from 
him, but fully within hearing of their contention, who 
appeared to take a lively interest in the cause of quarrel, 
though his sympathy was evidently strongly enlisted in 
behalf of the Scotsman. There was something in the 
appearance of this youth that, despite the excitement of 
his feelings, at once arrested the attention of Ogilvy. 
For some moments he could not remove his gaze from 
the youth’s countenance ; and, when he did so, it was 
to muse upon its extraordinary beauty. 

It was, indeed, a face to rivet the regard of a mere 
observer ; and the delicacy and refinement of the youth’s 
features presented a striking contrast to the ruflianly 
coarse character of the visages by which he was sur- 
rounded. The contour was perfect. As if fashioned 
by him who should carve a Hebe, the chin was delicately 
wrought, while the lips, altogether unconscious of the 
downy honours of adolescence, corresponded in the same 
expression of rejoicing loveliness and exuberant animal 
spirits. The full lips, however, were now compressed, 
and the thin proud nostrils distended with anger. 

In age the youth could scarce have numbered more 
than sixteen summers, perhaps not so much, as his slight 
though exquisitely symmetrical figure, fragile even to 
effeminacy, indicated an early state of youth; but the 
fire and intelligence of his glances showed that his spirit 
and resolution were far in advance of his years. T'resses 
of jetty hair overshadowed his flushed cheek—the olive 
tint of which, together with his intensely black eyes, 
proclaimed him a native of some more southern clime— 
while his attire, though not otherwise singular, was 
neither that of a member of the university, nor accord- 
ant with any of the received usages then adopted by the 
good citizens of Paris. A cap of green Genoa velvet 
fell on one side of his head; a mantle of the same ma- 
terial, and of ampler fuld than was the mode, was clasped 
with a chain of gold, and disposed so as best to hide his 
slender shape, and to give a semblance of more manly 
width to his narrow proportion of shoulder. 

“You are moved in my behalf, young sir,” said Ogil- 
vy—remarking that the youth still kept his eye fixed 
upon him, forcing his way at the same time towards the 
spot where he stood. “May I ask to which of our 
academies you belong !” 

“T belong to none of your schools,” replied the youth 
—now shrinking from the Scot’s approach as much as 
he had courted his attention from afar. “I came hither 
as a stranger, attracted solely by curiosity to learn the 
result of a disputation with which all Paris rings; and 
having unwittingly entered this crowd, though I would 
fain retire, I must now perforce abide its issue—which,” 
added he, with some hesitation, and a slight increase of 
colour, “ will, I trust, result in the triumph of your peer- 
less countryman, in whose success I am, I own, nearly 
as much interested as yourself.” 

There was a music in the tones that vibrated in a 
strange manner upon the heart of Ogilvy. 

“As Thave a soul to be saved,” thought he, “ but 
that they are boy’s lips that uttered that speech, I could 
have sworn it was the vety voice of my gentle Marion 
addressing me as she was wont to do on summer nights 
long—long since flown, and in spots far—far away ; and, 
but that the eyes are darker, and a thought or so larger, 
I could swear they had the same look, too. By St, An- 
drew, but it is singular how like they are. I would glad- 
ly know, if he be not from my own country, what can 
make him express himself so warmly in behalf of Crich- 
ton! Hark ye, young sir,” cried he aloud, “you are 
not, I suppose, from Scotland, are ye 1” 

The youth could scarce forbear a smile at the enquiry ; 
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but*he shook his head in denial. The smile that severed 
the lips displayed a set of teeth brilliant as pearls. 

“ The very mouth is Marion’s,” thought Ogilvy. 

“From Scotland!” shouted the Sorboniste. « Can 
any good come from out that rascal country? I know 
this youth well—he is of Venice—one of the Gelosi— 
one of the Italian troop who have the king’s license to 
enact their plays at the Hotel de Bourbon. I thought I 
knew the face and figure, but the voice was not to be 
mistaken. ”I’is he who singeth the airs in the come- 
dies ; and right well, too, I warrant me. The ladies are 
all transported with him. Ah!—a thought strikes me, 
—we have a minute or two to spare,—why not employ 
it in @ song? What say you, comrades, shall we lose 
this golden opportunity 1—A song !—a song !” 

“ Bravo !—bravo!” cried the scholars, clapping their 
hands. “Nothing could be better ;—a song, by all 
means ;” and a circle of faces was presently formed round 
the Venetian. 

Meanwhile Ogilvy, not less annoyed at the turn which 
affairs had taken than at the supposed imputations thrown 
out against the stranger, for, not being untinctured by 
the prejudices of his country as to the morality of stage 
representations, he entertained a feeling of contempt, 
amounting almost to abhorrence, for the vocation of an 
actor, thus addressed him :—* Hath he not belied thee ?”’ 
said he, with something of distrust—« Say he hath 
spoken falsely—say thou art no player—no hired mimic, 
and, by the pious memory of John Knox, I will hurl 
back the foul agpersion in his teeth.” 

«Peace !” cried the scholar of Montaigu ; “ down with 
the froward Scot if he offer further interruption.” 

« Let him answer me, and I am dumb,” returned the 
resolute Ogilvy. “Once more, stranger,—have I mis- 
construed thee ?” 

«“ You have done so if you supposed me other than 
I am,” replied the youth, raising his head. “I am of 
Venice—I am one of the Gelosi !” 

« You hear him,” cried the Sorboniste. “ He admits 
it; now, give us the song without more ado.” 

“I deny not my calling,” replied the Venetian, “ but I 
will not sing at your bidding.” 

«“ We will see that,” returned the Sorboniste. “There 
are pumps within our courts whose waters are as song: 
compelling as those of Helicon. Their virtue is mar- 
velous.” 

“ Sangre di Dios! let us drag the young spark thither,” 
cried Caravaja; “he will find his voice, I'll engage, 
rather than brook the catarrhs likely to be engendered 
by the gelid fount.” 

Saying which, he laid his hand rudely upon the Vene- 
tian’s shoulder. The latter started back,—his dark eyes 
shot lightnings at the aggressor, while, quick as thought, 
he drew forth a stiletto from his bosom, and placed it at 
Caravaja’s throat. 

«“ Withdraw thy hand from my person,” cried he, “ or 
by St. Mark I will strike !” 

And Caravaja, seeing from his manner that the Ve- 
netian was in earnest, deemed it prudent to relinquish 
his hold, which he did with a shrug and his habitual 
braggadocio exclamation. 

« Bravissimo !” shouted the by-standers with renewed 
acclamations ; “a capital stage-stioke ;—it would tell 
famously at the Hotel de Bourbon.” 

“By my faith!” said the Englishman, laughing heart- 
ily, “ our Spaniard hath the worst of it.” 

“I pray you, signori,” said the Geloso, heedless of 
their sarcasm, taking off his cap and displaying at the 
same time a shower of blackest ringlets, «I beseech you 
to let me depart without further molestation ; I have it 
not in my power to comply with your wishes, neither do 
I see your title to require my compliance. Though a 
player, I am not wholly unfriended ; and if—” 

« He threatens us,” said the Sorboniste ; “ marked ye 
that if? It will never do to give up our point. The 
song, Signor Geloso, and then depart as soon as you list.” 

« Never!” replied the Venetian ; “and I counsel ye 
to beware how you drive me to extremities.” 

“If none other will take the youth’s part, I will,” said 
the Englishman— I care not if he be Geloso—or Dia- 
boloso. If all are against him—I am for him. The 
Blounts ever side with the weaker party, and Simon 
Blount will not disgrace the name he bears. Come, Sir 
Scot, this quarrel is partly thine. Draw thy blade, man, 
and stand by this poor lad, who looks as if he had never 
seen a blow struck before.” 





brawl, and a very fantastic little personage, from whom 
the sound proceeded, strove to press forward. He was 
clad in a singular parti-coloured raiment, composed of 
white, crimson, and blue damask, so quaintly fashioned, 
and striped with such numberless straight and horizon- 
tal lines, that it produced the most whimsical etlect ima- 
ginable. His slashed just-au-corps was pulled out at 
the hips in the most extravagant style, and served as an 
admirable foil to his thin misshapen legs, decked in hose 
of amaranthine hue. Over his shoulders was thrown a 
surcoat which resembled nothing so nearly as the pecu- 
liar vestment wherewith the knave of clubs is arrayed, 
and which depended in huge sleeves over his arms. 

At the back of this surcoat the royal arms were em- 
blazoned in gold tissue, and again displayed on either 
sleeve. Innumerable tags, to which, as well as to the 
edges of his sleeves, hung the bells in question, adorned 
each knee. Around his neck he wore a chain of small 
medallions, stamped with devices a la folie, the gift of 
his cher Henriot, as he fraternally termed his royal mas- 
ter, and his tall conical cap—which had superseded the 
old o:thodox cock’s-comb, then quite out of date—had 
the triple points a /a cornette, borne by all the servitors 
of the court. In his hand he carried his ensign of office 
—the bawble, an ebony truncheon decorated with the 
fool’s head, cast in wrought silver. A huge escarcelle, 
or pouch, filled with confectionery, of which he was im- 
moderately fond, hung at his girdle, and near it was 
stuck a formidable dagger of lath. 

This bizarre figure was the king’s favourite buffoon, 
Chicot. 

« By your leave, my masters,” cried he, shouldering 
his way through the crowd, and bestowing buffets with 
his bawble upon all who opposed his progress. “ Why 
would you stop me? Folly was ever current in the 
University of Paris. Besides, all my wisdom is needed. 
They are about to souse a man in cold water to give 
him a voice. That were a feat worthy the first fool in 
France. I should lose my post were I not to assist. 
Have a care, I suy. Make way for the Abbé of the 
Bejaunes, though he be not mounted on his ass, as at the 
Feast of the Innocents.” 

And planting himself immediately before the Geloso, 
to whom he nodded in the most familiar manner, Chicot 
drew his lathen dagger, and, with abundance of gesticu- 
lations and gtimaces, brandished it in the face of the 
students. 

« This youth, who is my foster-brother,” said the jester, 
(here there was a loud laugh) “ is in the right to refuse 
you. He is engaged for the mask to-night, and must 
not exhibit himself beforehand. Our gossip Henri is 
chary of his services. If you want music, come with 
us to the gates of the Louvre. ‘The band of the Swiss 
Guard is celebrated for its quick movement.” 

“Ventrebleu! What mockery is this!” cried one of 
the scholars with the preposterous paper collars. “ Are 
we to be chaffered out of our projects by yon magot-pie, 
who, having newly escaped his cage, hath flown hither 
to babble at his ease ?” 


of, I have not arrayed myself in peacock’s plumes, Strut 
as it may, the daw will out; and roar as loud and lion- 
like as he may, the ass is an ass still. Fool as I am, I 
am not folly’s counterfeit. ‘The ape, but not the ape’s 
shadow, compére. ‘By the caul you may know the 
calf;’ that is your cry, they tell me. Now, were your 
calfship to be judged hy that rule, we could scarce find 
subject fitter for the shambles.” 

“A thousand devils!’ cried the enraged scholar. 
“Were you ten times the licensed fool you are, you 
should repent this insolence.” 

“ Back!” exclaimed Blount, interposing his bludgeon 
so as to ward off the blow aimed at the jester’s sconce. 
“A bloody cock’s-comb were an unseemly consumma- 
tion to such gay apparel—reserve thy blows for one 
more able to requite them—seest thou not his weapon is 
of lath?” 

«Tet him keep better rule over his tongue, then,” re- 
plied the angry scholar. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Chicot, screaming with laugh- 
ter, “stay him not. I will combag with him to the out- 
rance. My marotte to his ruff, but I slay him on the 
exchange of a stoccata—my feedle shall prove his re- 
verse,” 





«“°T is well,” returned Chicot, “ that, like some I wot | 


A biithe jingle of small silver bells was heard among | 
the crowd, offering a seasonable interruption to the | 
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“In the mean time we are losing sight of our song- 
ster,” said the Sorboniste. “ What hath become of the 
Geloso !” 

“ Vanished, as I think,” exclaimed Caravaja. 
where behold him.” 

“Thad not remarked his departure,” mentally ejacu- 
lated Ogilvy, “but ’tis better thus. I could not have re- 
fused the pour youth aid in case of need, and yet my 
soul revolts at the thought of being embroiled in the 
quarrel of a stage-player, and an Italian, moreover. 
"T is strange the face should haunt me so much. I wilh 
think of him no more.” 

But in spite of his resolution, Ogilvy could not prevent 
his eyes from wandering among the distant ranks of the 
scholars in search of the fugitive. His quest was vain : 
during the confusion, it would seem, created by the jest- 
er’s defiance of the student, and not improbably by his 
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contrived, unobserved, to make good his retreat. 

“ Hath Maitre Chicot secreted him in his escarcelle ? 
It is large enough,” said the Sorboniste— 

* Or in the sleeves of his surcoat!” said the Bernardin. 

“ Or swallowed him, as Gargantua did the pilgrim,” 
added Caravaja, laughing. 

“Or as thou wouldst a cup of Xeres, were it proffered 
thee, or thine own words if need be, Sefior Caballero,” 
said the jester. 

“Senor Satan,” roared Carajava, unsheathing his 
sword, “I will carve thee into as many slices as there 
are patches in thy jerkin—sa—ha !” : 

“ Or as there are dints on thy sword, of thine own 
notching,” rejoined Chicot, with a malignant grin—* or 
oaths in thy mouth, of thine own coining—or lies in thy 
brain, of thine own hatching—or dice in thy pocket, of 
thine own loading—or pence in thy pouch, of thine own 
pilfering—or scars in thy back, of thine own procuring 
—ha! ha! Shred me into as many pieces as thy own 
Spanish onion, and the number shall yet be far below 
thy own countless peccadilloes—sa—ha !” 

“ Sangre di Dios! Give me way to the scurrilous ri- 
bald,” vociferated Caravaja, furious as a bull chafed by 
the matadore, flourishing his rapier and stamping on the 
ground, and with difficulty withheld by the students. 
But nothing could check the wild exhilaration of the 
jester, who was nigh convulsed with laughter at the in- 
effe.tual attempts of the vindictive Spaniard to reach 
him. He exhibited no alarm, but stood his ground as 
carelessly as if no danger threatened him. Nay, he even 
continued his galling mockery, and would, in all proba- 
bility, have paid the penalty of his rashness, had not a 
new incident occurred which operated as a diversion in 
his favour, inasmuch as it attracted universal attention. 

The gates of the college of Navarre were suddenly 
thrown open, and a Jong-continued thunder of applause 
bursting trom within, announced the conclusion of the 
debate. That it bad terminated in favour of Crichton 
could no longer be doubted, as his name formed the 
burden of all the plaudits with which the courts were 
ringing. 

All was excitement: there was a general movement. 
Ogilvy could no longer restrain bimself—pushing forward 
by prodigious efforts, he secured to himself a position at 
the portal, 

The first person who presented himself to his en- 
quiring eyes was a gallant figure in a glittering steel 
corslet, crossed by a silken sash, who bore at his side a 
long sword with a magnificent handle, and upon bis 
shoulder a lance of some six feet in length, headed with 
a long scarlet tassel, and brass half-moon pendant. 

“Is not Crichton victorious?” asked Ogilvy of the 
captain of the guard, for such he was. 

“ He hath acquitted himself to admiration,” replied 
the guardsman, who, contrary to the custom of such 
gentry (for captains of the guard have been fine gentle- 
nen in all ages), did not appear to be displeased at this 
appeal to his courtesy, “ and the rector hath adjudged him 
all the honours that can be bestowed by the university.’ 

“ Hurrah for old Scotland,” shouted Ogilvy, throwing 
his bonnet in the air, “I was sure it would be so; this is 
a day worth living for, Hec olim meminisse juvabit !” 

“Thou at least shalt have reason to remember it,” 
muttered Caravaja, who, being opposite to him, heard the 
exclamation—* and he too, perchance,” added he, frown~ 
ing gloomily, and drawing his cloak over his shoulder. 

“If the noble Crichton be compatriot of yours, you 
are in the right to be proud of him,” replied the Captain 
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Larchant, “ for the memory of his deeds of this day will | 


live as long as learning shall be held in reverence. 
Never before hath such a marvellous display of universal 
erudition been heard within these schools. By my faith, 
J am absolutely wonderstruck, and not I alone, but all— 
in proof of which I need only tell you, that coupling his 
matchless scholarship with his extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, the professors, in their address to him at the close 
of the controversy, have bestowed upon him the epithet 
of ‘apminabLe’—an appellation by which he deserves 
ever afler to be distinguished.” 

“The Admirable Crichton!” echoed Ogilvy —* hear 
you that!—a title adjudged to him by the whole con- 
clave of the university—hurrah! Tur ApMIRaBLE 
! °T is a name will find an echo in the heart 
By St. Andrew! this is a proud 


Cricuton 
of every true Scot. 
day.” 

“« In the mean time,” said Larchant, smiling at Ogilvy’s 
exultations, and describing a circle with the point of his 
lance, “f must trouble you to stand back, Messieurs 


Scholars, and leave free passage for the rector and his 
train. Archers, advance, and make clear the way, and 


let the companies of the Baron D’Epernon and of the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse be summoned, as well as the guard 
of his excellency, Seigneur Rene de Villequer. Patience, 
messieurs, you will hear all particulars anon.” 

Saying which, he retired, and the men at arms, less 
complaisant than their leaders, soon succeeded in forcing 
back the crowd. 


— 
CHAPTER III. 


THE RECTOR, 


The rector, now finding it high time to give some relaxation 
to these worthy spirits, which, during such a long space, had 
been so intensely bent upon the abstrusest speculations, rose up, 
and saluting the divine Crichton, after he had made an elegant 
panegyric, or encomiastic speech, of half an hour's continuance, 
tending to nothi: g else but the extolling of him for the rare and 
most singular gifts with which God and nature had endowed bim, 
presented him a diamond ring and a purse full of gold.”—Sir 
7" t Urquhart. 


As the archers advanced, and posted one of their 
number at every interval of ten paces, the scholars drew 
back, and, with almost military precision, formed them- 
selves into two solid bodies. 

A profound hush of silent expectation reigned through- 
out their lines; each eye was directed towards the im- 
browned archway of the academy, but not a word was 
uttered. All remained in postures as motionless as those 
of the statues of Philippe-le-Bel and Jeanne de Navarre 
his spouse (the foundress of the institution), who looked 
from their niches on the portal like mute spectators of 
the scene, 

Meanwhile, from out the gateway there issued such a 
constant stream of grave and gowned dignitaries, that 
the space between the two files of students was presently 
filled up by a moving mass of robes and caps. 

First, flourishing his rod of office, a blue wand plenti- 
fuily besprinkled with fleurs-de-lis of gold, alternately 
planting it on the ground, or elevating it in the air, with 
a strut and simper worthy of Malvolio, strode forth the 
clerk of the messengers, who bore upon his tunic the 
blazon of the university, namely, a hand descending from 
the sky, holding a book, surrounded by three fleurs-de- 
jis, or, on a field, azure. 

Glaneing at the scholars with a supercilious smile, the 
herald passed on. 

Next came the beadles ard minor beadles of all the 
faculties, who by some accident were so jumbled to- 
gether that it was impossible to determine or arrange 
any order of precedence. All put their best feet fore- 
most. Medicine trod hard on the heels of theology and 
the arts, while civil law appeared most uncivilly inclined 
to outstrip all three. These beadles or grefiers were 
jolly robustious souls, bending beneath the weight of 
their ponderous silver maces, and attired in gowns of 


black, blue, violet, or dark red, each colour denoting the 
faculty to which the wearer pertained. 
To the beadles succeeded a confusion worse confound- 


ed, in the heads of the faculties themselves, who strove 
in vain to collect together their scattered forces, or to 
form them into any thing like processional array. 
Violations of collegiate etiquette took place each in- 
stant. Here was a doctor of theology in his black cope 
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edged with ermine, by the side of a procurewr of the 
Nations, in his red robe of office; a propinquity which 
the theologian internally execrated, and openly resented. 
There a doctor of medicine in his scarlet cope, trimmed 
with minever, was elbowed by a licentiate of theology, 
who happened to be suppler of joint, and who was ar- 
rayed in cope of sable, bordered with white fur. No 
degrees were respected. The doctors of the canon and 
civil law, who had kept together during the debate, and 
whose costume consisted of scarlet robes with hoods of 
fur, were most scandalously hustled in maintaining their 
ground against a rush of youthful bachelors of medicine. 

Notwithstanding all this confusion of raiments, which 
were so massed and heaped together as to present an 
almost rainbow variety of tints in the rays of the set- 
ting sun—notwithstanding the utter want of order, which 
occasioned much objurgation on the part of the seniors, 
and not a little expenditure of patience as well as of 
ermine, by their too close proximity to each other—not- 
withstanding all this, the whole body of doctors, profes- 
sors, bachelors, and licentiates, were unanimous upon 
one point—viz., that the disputation at which they had 
assisted, had been more admirably contested than any 
controversy since the days of Peter Abelard and Beren- 
garius, and that, in vanquishing them, Crichton had van- 
quished the whole world of science and learning. 

Suddenly the shrill blast of a trumpet shook the air, 
and echoed far down the hill of St. Genevieve. The call 
was immediately answered by the trampling of a troop 
of horsemen in the distance. Presently the clatter of 
hoofs drew nearer, and a few seconds had not elapsed 
ere two companies, each consisting of fifty archers of 
the body guard, fully accoutred and superbly mounted, 
rode into the area, and drew up in the rear of the stu- 
dents. Besides this array of soldiery, might be seen the 
numerous retinue of Rene de Villequier, composed not 
merely of his own lackeys and attendants in their sump- 
tuous apparel of red and blue cloth, but of certain 
armed cross-bowmen of the Guet Royal, headed by their 
chevalier, who surrounded the governor’s huge unwieldy 
caroche of state and richly caparisoned Flanders horses. 
Altogether it was a gallant sight; and the scholars, 
though not entirely satisfied with the presence of so 
many intruders, and perhaps not wholly unawed by 
their numbers, manifested no further show of discon- 
tent. 

A pause now took place in the procession. The fore- 
most in advance came to a halt, and the whole body 
wheeled round and faced the college. Three semicircles 
were thus formed, of which the professors described the 
inner and the latter, the archers on horseback the outer 
and wider, and the students the intermediate and denser 


| one, Still, however, a small vacant space was preserved 








| before the portal. 


At this instant a murmur arose among the schoolmen. 
“He comes—he comes’’—flew from one to the other 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

Four other mace-bearers, walking abreast, strode de- 
liberately through the gateway, as if they had been the 
only objects of interest, and drew up two on either side. 

The course was now completely unobstructed. The 
rector appeared—he was a man of venerable aspect and 
majestic mien, and well became the magnificent apparel 
—the ample stole of scarlet, and mantle of snowy er- 
mine, in which, as chief of the university, he was clad. 
A sash of sky-blue silk crossed his robe, and sustained 
a sumptuous velvet escarcelle, fringed with lace and de- 
corated with buttons of gold. Upon his head he wore 
the square cap of a doctor of theology. 

At his side, and on his right hand, walked one on 
whom all eyes were bent with wonder and curiosity. 
The rector and his companion stopped without the gate- 
way, when, as if they were influenced by some sudden 
and uncontrollable impulse, one long, loud, continuous 
acclamation burst from the ranks of the scholars. Nor 
were the graver members of the university silent. Even 
the doctors of theology lent the aid of their voices— 
while the archers, raising themselves in their stirrups, 
lifted their helmets from their brows, and waving them 
in the air, increased and prolonged the clamour by their 
vociferations. 

Crichton, for the reader will no doubt have surmised 
that he was the “ Joadstar of all eyes,” possessed an ex- 
terior so striking, and a manner so eminently prepos- 
sessing, that his mere appearance seemed to act like a 
spell on the beholders. The strongest sympathy was 
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instantly and universally excited.in his favour. Youth 
is ever interesting ; but youth so richly graced as Crich- 
ton’s could not fail to produce an extraordinary impres- 
sion, At the sight of him, the whole aspect of things 
was changed. Enthusiasm, amounting almost to devo- 
tion, usurped the place of animosity, and all vindictive 
feelings resulting from wounded pride or other petty an- 
noyances, were obliterated or forgotten. Even discom- 
fiture wore the aspect of victory. 

But in the demeanour of the victor no external sign 
of self-elation was perceptible. He might not be insen- 
sible to the distinction of his achievement, but he plumed 
himself not upon it, or rather, with the modesty ever 
inherent in true greatness, appeared to underrate his 
own success, His cheek was slightly flushed, and a 
smile of tempered satisfaction played upon his counte- 
nance as he acknowleged the stunning applauses of the 
concourse before him. No traces of over-exertion or 
excitement were visible in his featutes or deportment. 
He would seem, to judge from his composed and col- 
lected manner, to have quitted a debate in which he had 
taken no further part than that of an auditor. His brow 
was unclouded, his look serene, his step buoyant ;—and, 
as his bright eye wandered over the multitude, there was 
not an individua] upon whom his gaze momentarily 
rested, but felt his heart leap within his breast. 

The countenance of Crichton was one that Phidias 
might have portrayed, so nearly did its elevated-and en- 
nobled character of beauty approach to the ideal stand- 
ard of perfection erected by the great Athenian sculptor. 
Chiseled like those of some ancient head of the Delphic 
god, the features were wrought with the utmost fineness 
and precision—the contour of the face was classical and 
harmonious—the mens divinior breathed from every 
lineament—the lips were firm, full, and fraught with 
sensibility, yet giving token of the most dauntless reso- 
lution—the chin was proudly curved—the nose Grecian 
—the nostril thin and haughty as that of an unbroken 
barb of the desert—the brow was ample and mejestical, 
shaded by dark brown hair, disposed in thick ringlets, 
after the manner of the antique. There was a brilliancy 
of colour and a sparkling freshness in Crichton’s com- 
plexion, the more surprising, as the pallid hue and de- 
bilitated look of the toil-worn student might more 
naturally be expected in his features than the rosy bloom 
of health, In compliance with the fashion of the day, 
a slight moustache feathered his upper lip, and a short 
pointed beard clothed his chin, and added to the grave 
manliness of his aspect. 

One blemish, if such it could with propriety be term- 
ed, existed in Crichton’s physiognomy. Around his 
right eye was stamped a faint roseate mark, as is evi- 
denced by Aldus Manutius, who, in his dedication to 
Crichton, of the Paradoxes of Cicero, has said, “ cum 
te omnes signo rubee rose, quod tibi Natura circa dex- 
trum lumen impressit, tanquam unicam et raram in 
terris avem, homines cognoscerent.” This defect would 
scarcely be worth mentioning, inasmuch as it by no 
means detracted from the beauty and expression of his 
countenance, and, indeed, could scarcely be detected ex- 
cept by very near observance, were not its statement 
necessary to the perfect individuality of the portrait 
which we wish to present to the reader. 

Crichton’s attire, which partook more of his chival- 
rous than of his scholastic character, was that of a com- 
plete chevalier of the period, and was calculated to 
display to its utmost advantage the faultless symmetry 
of figure with which nature, not less lavish than art and 
science in her gifts, had endowed him. A doublet of 
white damask, slashed with black bands of the same 
material, crossed by other bands so as to form a sort of 
grating, buttoned from the throat to the girdle, and fit- 
ting closely to the person, revealed the outline of his 
full Antinous-like chest, as well as his slender circum- 
ference of waist; while the just proportions of his lower 
limbs were as accurately defined by the satin hauts-de- 
chausses, similar in colour to his doublet, and similarly 
slashed, in which they were enveloped. A short and 
singularly cut Spanish cloak of black velvet, edged with 
gold lace, hung from his left shoulder, and descended as 
low as the elbow. His arms were a rapier and poniard, 
suspended from a richly-ornamented girdle. Boots of 
buffskin, sharply pointed at the toe, as was then the 
mode, were fitted upon feet that seemed almost diminu- 
tive in comparison with the lofty stature of the wearer. 
His broad-rimmed, steeple-crowned hat of black felt was 
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looped with a diamond buckle, and crested by a single 
green feather. 

‘To the modern observer, perhaps, the triple folds of 
his ruff, and the voluminous width of his sleeve, might 
appear formal and redundant; but these exuberances 
were then altogether unnoticed, or possibly regarded 
with as much complacency as a sleeve @ gigot might be 
atthe present time. In sooth, despite its stiffuess and 
extravagance, there was something picturesque and im- 
posing in the court costume of Henri III. (who, if he 
had no especial genius for monarchy, had unquestion- 
ably a great talent for the toilet,) that amply redeemed 
its incongruities of taste. Crichton’s figure, however, 
owed littie t6 the adventitious circumstance of dress, and, 
in fact, was wholly independent of it. 

As he lingered for an instant beneath the shadow of 
the archway, the rector laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
with the intention, apparently, of arresting for a short 
space his further progress. He was not, perhaps, un- 
willing to afford the junior members of the university, 
who had been debarred from attending the disputation, a 
momentary opportunity of noting the striking personal 
appearance of one whose name would long be associated 
with its annals—or it might be that he was influenced 
by some ulterior motive. Whatever occasioned the de- 
lay, it was a matter of gratulation to the scholars, who 
renewed their applauses in consequence. 

«“ By the rood!” exclaimed the Sorboniste, “I am 
glad they have come toa pause. We were out in our 
reckoning, Don Diego; this Crichton is a perfect knight 
of romance, a very Bayard as well as Politian. Was 
there ever such a combination of qualities! I can scarce 
credit my senses when I look at him; why, he hath 
barely a beard upon his chin, and yet to vanquish all 
our reverend doctors! Shame and confusion to them, and 
glory and renown to him.” 

“ Humph!” muttered Caravaja. 
us, think you ¢” 

«I know not,” returned the Sorboniste; “let us, if 
possible, get nearer. Methinks the venerable Adrian is 
making wp his mouth to a speech. He deserves to be 
hooted for his pains—the toothless mumbler! But we 
will hear what he has to say. Perhaps he may make 
out a good case. Our Scot, I see, is in the fore ranks, 
and shouting loud enough to split our ears and his own 
lungs. Peace in front, I say !—keep him in view, my 
hidalgo, or-we may lose him in the confusion.” 

“I will do more,” returned Caravaja ; I will dog 
him like his own shadow. Cuerpo! he ’scapes me not, 
rely on it. Canst thou not aid me to approach him ?” 

“ My elbows are at your service,’ replied the Sorbon- 
iste—* bravely done! We have effected a passage with 
more ease than I anticipated, thanks to thy sharp bones. 
By my faith, we are in the very nick of time. Look at 
the Seigneurs D’Epernon and Joyeuse, our king’s first 
favourites. ‘They are accounted the handsomest as they 
are the bravest of his court—and yet, certes, peerless 
cavaliers though they be, they bear no comparison with 
our northern luminary.” 

«“ You own it!” cried Ogilvy, whom the speakers had 
approached. “ You admit my countryman’s superiority 
—I am satisfied. Let not our quarrel go further. How 
say you, Sir Spaniard, will you refuse me your hand? I 
was hasty, and reck’d not what I said. We will drown 
theremembrance of our brawl over a stoop of claret. I 
would willingly drink a cup to the health of our Ad- 
nirable Crichton.” 

Ogilvy stretched out his hand. 
hesitated to accept it. 

« By the cinders of St. Anthony !” muttered he, “the 
duélo must take its-course.” 

“ St. Anthony forefend!” whispered the Sorboniste. 
* Quaff his wine, and thou wilt heap coals of fire on 
thine enemy’s head. A cup of claret shed in the tavern 
is better than his blood spilt in the duélo, Besides,” 
added he, in a still lower key, “that need be no hin- 
drance to the subsequent arrangement of the affair, if 
you see fitting. I warrant me, you will readily find new 
grounds for offence. Swallow thy indignation,” con- 
tinued he aloud, “and take the hand of the valiant 
Scot.” 

“ Bién,” said Caravaja, apparently convinced by, the 
reasoning of the Sorboniste; “I assent. We will com- 
potate to the health of ‘ The Admirable Crichton,’ since 
such is the epithet by which he is henceforth to be dis- 
tinguished.” 


« Will he pass by 


Caravaja, however, 
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«“ Enough,” said Ogilvy, grasping the hand of the 
Spaniard ; “ quit not my side in the press—or meet me 
anon at the Pineapple.” 

« Conclude me there already,” returned Caravaja. 

Meantime, all the more distinguished auditors of the 
disputation, including the Governor of Paris, the am- 
bassadors, the Vicomte de Joyeuse, and the Baron D’Eper- 
non, who, with some others (ushered forth by the grand 
master of the college of Navarre, Doctor Launoi, and 
escorted by the two principals of dialects and philoso- 
phy), had followed close upon the steps of the rector, 
were drawn up in a small phalanx beside them, and ap- 
peared to await their further movements. Amid this 
group, the stately figures and magnificent accoutrements 
of the two favourites of the king stood out conspicuous- 
ly. Both were esteemed the flower of the chivalry of 
their time, and both were equally remarkable for their 
gallantry, their good looks, and reckless courage. Of 
Joyeuse it has been said by Voltaire, that, 





“ De tous les favoris qu’ idolatrait Valois, 
Qui flattaient sa mollesse, et lui donnaient des lois, 
Joyeuse, né d’un sang chez les Frangais insigne, 
D’une faveur si haute était le moins indigne: 
Il avait des vertus,’’* 


Neither was Jean-Louis de Nogaret de la Valette, Baron, 
D’Epernon, without many brilliant qualities. To his 
vigour and address Henri was subsequently indebted for 
the preservation of his throne; and to him perhaps 
might be traced the ultimate overthrow of the Guises, 
whom he bitterly hated, and uniformly opposed. 

D’Epernon still wore a suit of sables, in memory of 
his brother in arms, Saint Mégrin, assassinated by order, 
it was supposed, of the Duke of Mayenne, on suspicion 
of an amour with his sister-in-law, the Duchess of Guise. 
His mourning, however, was of the most costly descrip- 
tion, and his black mantle was embroidered with the 
cross of the Holy Ghost in orange-coloured velvet, pass- 
mented with silver, of which newly-instituted order he, 
as well as his companion, was a knight commander. 
Joyeuse was radiant in orange-coloured satin, and vel- 
vet of the most dazzling hues. Nothing could be more 
splendid than his attire, unless perhaps it was that of 
René de Villequier, who, being also a knight commander 
of the Holy Ghost, was upon this occasion bedizened in 
all the finery of its full paraphernalia, the doublet and 
chausses of silver tissue, and the sweeping mantle of 
black velvet, bordered with fleurs-de-lis of gold and 
tongues of flaine, intermingled with the royal cipher. 
From the necks of all three, suspended by a blue riband, 
hung the decoration of the lesser order, a small, elabo- 
rately chased cross and dove of silver. 

We must not omit to state that, among this group 
were to be seen the Abbé de Brantome and the poet 
Ronsard. 

Brantome had a piercing eye, a thin visage, and a 
nose slightly aquiline. Immense moustaches clothed his 
long upper lip, but his lofty brow was almost entirely 
destitute of hair. ‘There was much of the courtier in 
his manner, but his smile was sarcastic, and a vein of 
irony might be detected even in his most flowery com- 
pliments. A sneer was habitual to his lips, and his eye, 
though full and keen, was enclosed within lids of a pink- 
ish hue and blear expression, sufficiently indicating the 
libertinage of his character. His attire was that of the 
court fashion. His doublet was of deep blue, slashed 
with white, the colours of Marguerite de Valois, whose 
miniature he wore, attached to a chain of medallions. 
He bore also the order of St. Michael, then, however, in 
great disrepute, and called le Collier d toute béte. The 
Abbé de Brantome was then a man of middle age, some- 
what on the wane; and his frame appeared prematurely 
withered. His shoulders were bent, and his legs shrunk 
within his hose. His look was sharp, suspicious, pene- 
trating; and his general manner that of a shrewd and 
accurate observer, 

Age, and perhaps the life of sensuality he was known 
to have led, had indeed committed sad havoc upon the 
once well-favoured person of the poet Ronsard. He 
was no longer the beau page whose manner fascinated 
James of Scotland, and, perchance, his queen. Nor was 
he what he sung of him, when, near his fortieth year, 
he said— 





* Henriade, Chant III. 
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«“ Trente et sept ans passez, et encore n’ai je atteint 
D’ans, ni de maladie, et en toutes les sortes 
Mes nerfs dont bien tendus, et mes veines bien fortes ; 
Et si j'ai le teint palle, et le cheveu grison 
Mes membres toutefois sont hors de saison.’’ 


He now complained both of ill health and years. Such 
locks as remained to him had become a “ sable silvered.” 
His tint of skin was dull and deadly pale; and so 
grievously tormented was he with his old enemy, the 
gout, that he was compelled to support his frame, at 
least on the present occasion, upon a crutch. Never- 
theless, though coarse and gross of person, the coun- 
tenance of the poet was handsome and intelligent, and, 
except when an awkward twinge crossed it, expressive 
of extreme good-humour. 

“ Methinks, my dear lord abbé, said Ronsard, looking 
around with some uneasiness, and addressing Brantome, 
“it were scarce wise to have called together this tumul- 
tuous array. Our Cesar may be crowned in the capitol 
while we are sacrificed at his ovation. I am too well 
acquainted with the force of the poet’s words— 


‘ Monstrari digito et dicier “ hic est”’—’ 


as occasionally exemplified towards me by the students, 
to desire any further illustration of their abilities in my 
own person.” 

“You have changed your tune since the reception of 
your last mask, brother bard,” said Chicot, who had 
forced himself unperceived among them. “ These same 
scholars, I remember, were once the only patrons of the 
muses. Now they have lost their discrimination. But 
give yourself no trouble ; you will pass unnoticed this 
lime, depend on’t, gossip. Even I, you see, for a mar- 
vel, have escaped attention.” 

“Then of a surety I will put myself under thy es- 
cort,’ said the poet, seizing the arm of the jester. “elt 
was the abandonment of folly that hath brought me into 
disrepute. Thou shalt help me to amend. But what 
hath brought one of thy calling into the haunts of wis- 
dom, my merry gossip ?” : 

“ Wisdom and folly are nearer akin than you sup- 
pose,” returned Chicot; “and fools who have ‘soared to 
a greater height than I can ever aspire, have been caught 
within these owl-roosts. I like a fine sight as well as 
my neighbours ; and though I care not to be bespattered 
with a shower of ans and utrums, or sit out a twelve- 
heurs’ bout of rhetoric and philosophy, where, if one 
man hath not all the talk to himself, he at least doth his 
best to silence his comrades, I am mightily pleased to 
come in, as it were, for the last act of a dull comedy, 
and to enjoy a laugh at the veteran stagers who have 
been driven off the boards by a youthful actor, who, 
though he hath spent but a tithe of the time in the ser- 
vice, understandeth their craft better than themselves.” 

“Have a care, sirrah,” said Brantome; “ thou art 
within hearing of the noble Crichton.” 

“ The neble Crichton will acquit me of flattery, then,” 
rejoined the jester. “I am one of those who speak truth 
behind a man’s back, and falsehood to his face, and care 
not to avouch it. Pierre de Bourdeille, a word in thine 
ear! Thou wearest thy mistress’s colours on thy pour- 
point, and her miniature at thy neck, but she hath an- 
other image than thine at her heart. ‘Take 
counsel, and forget her.” 

Brantome reddened with anger, but Chicot, who had 
all the galling pertinacity of a gadfly, continued—*“ You, 
who are so well versed in history, seigneur, will assured- 
ly recollect the tradition of the fair queen who founded 
this old pile, and whose statue graces its doorway, how, 
above all her courtly train, she smiled upon the ‘scholar 
Buridan ; and how, within her bower upon the Seine, 
she—but you mind the tale, I see—methinks we might 
find a modern parallel to that ancient legend. After all, 
Jeanne de Navarre was but a fickle jade, and played her 
lovers scurvy tricks. Well might poor Buridan con over 
his sophism of the ‘ Asses’ Bridge,’ when in danger of 
the flood beneath his mistress’s window :— 


a fool’s 


‘Semblablement ou est la Royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fat jetté en ung sac en Seine ?’ 


Run not the verses so? Ha, ha!” And bursting into a 
loud laugh, the jester flew to the side of the Vicomte de 
Joyeuse for protection. 

«“ Well encounteied, cousin D’Arques,” said he; “ our 
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dear Henriot needed thy presence at the fair of St. Ger- 
main this morning. Hadst thou or D’Epernon been 
with him, the insult he brooked would not have passed 
unnoticed.” 

« What insult hath his majesty endured ?” asked the 
“Let me hear it, that I may yet 


vicomte, eagerly. 
avenge uy” 

«Tis a matter of little moment,” returned Chicot ; 
«¢ you shall know anon,—that is, when your escort draws 
up to the gateway. It relates to yon graceless students, 
who have been studying court fashions rather than 
scholarly discourse; and, having plucked a leaf out of 
your books, have twisted it fool-fashion round their 
necks, as you perceive,” 

«I observe them,” replied Joyeuse. “’T' is an inso- 
lent device of the Guise or his faction. I would brain 
the knaves, but it were idle to bestow a thought on 
the puppets while the charlatan showman is to be met 
with.” 

“Our gossip Henriot thought otherwise,” said the 
jester, “ when these varlets roared within earshot of him, 
‘a la fraise on connott le veau Poe 

«“ Mort-Dieu!” exclaimed Joyeuse. “ What ho! there, 
Captain Larchant! Summon my company of archers 
—give me my horse! ‘To the saddle, D’Epernon, and 
bring up thy “‘quarante cing. We will disperse this rab- 
ble rout! We will bind them hand and heel—scourge 
them to the bone—slay, in case of resistance !—to the 
saddle, I say ‘ie 

“ Moderate thy choler, Joyeuse,” said D’Epernon, 
holding back the vicomte, and addressing him in a low 


tone—* Thou wilt only incur his majesty’s displeasure 
by involving thyself in a broil with the university, and 
gladden the hearts of the Guisards and the Leaguers, 


who would rejoice in thy rashness, ‘The present is not 
a fitting season for retaliation,—we will find surer means 
ot venge ance.” 

“IT would spurn the canaille beneath my charger’s 
feet,” replied Joyeuse—* but be it as thou wilt. The 
rector, I know, is as jealous of his privileges as the 
Guise of his duchess, and we might not perhaps have 
suflicient plea of justification, Let him hang the knaves 
himself, and I am satisfied—’t will save the provost-mar- 
shal a labour.” 

«“ All in good time,” replied D’Epernon, « and, his 
conference with Crichton concluded, the rector appears 
inclined to address his cari alumni; I trust in terms of 
sullicient reprobation. Give attention to his words.” 

The rector, who had, apparently much against Crich- 
ton’s inclination, detained him in earnest conversation 
at the portal, now turned towards the scholars, intimat- 


, 


ing his intention of addressing them. 
The clamour ceased as soon as his gestures were un- 
derstood, and there was a profound silence as he spoke. 
“ Messieurs scholars of the University of Paris,” said 
the rector, “ you have already learned, I doubt not, that 
your most erudite doctors and professors have this day 


sustained a defeat; a defeat, however, which, while it | 


reflects no disgrace on the conquered, enhances the glory 
of the victor. In the whole circle of science and learn- 
ing the noble Crichton hath approved his supremacy, 
and we willingly surrender to him our laurels. 
long continue to wear them, and may his career, the 
dawn of which is so brilliant, be equaily glorious at its 
close! Like the great poct Dante, he carne hither un- 
known,—like Dante, he departeth with a reputation 
which will be blazed throughout all the schools of 
Europe. In earnest of the profound admiration which, 
in common with all the principals of the university, 
I entertain for his transcendent abilities and match- 
less scholarship, in their names and in my own name, 
in your behalf and in that of every member of the 
university by whom learning is reverenced, and with 
whom genius is held sacred, I would tender for his ac- 
ceptance, as a mark of our esteem and veneration, this 
ring; which I trust he will not disdain to wear upon 
his person, as a trophy of the conquest be has this day 
achieved, and in remembrance of the university he has 
vanguished. And that every member of the university 
may participate in this expression of our sentiments to- 
wards the Admirable Crichton, I have taken this public 
opportunity of their manifestation, Scholars of Paris, 
have I not your approyal and concurrence ?” 
A thunder of applause succeeded the rector’s oration, 
and a thousand hurrahs responded to his appeal. 
All eyes were now turned to Crichton, who, it was 


May he | 
| the persons of Crichton and the rector. 





CRICHTON, 


evident, only awaited a cessation of the clamour to ad- 
dress the assemblage in his turn. Silence was instantly 
commanded ; and scarce a breath was drawn as he spoke, 
so intent were all upon catching each syllable that fell 
from his lips. 

«“ When the Phenix of his age,” began Crichton, in 
a voice distinct and musical, “ and the favourite of the 
muses, Picus of Mirandula, was proffered all the honours 
of the Roman school, he declined them, saying that he 
felt his own unworthiness, and that he had acquired 
more distinction than was his due in having obtained a 
hearing at their hands. In imitation of the conduct of 
this illustrious prince, though with far less claim to the 
same honourable note, I would say, that I neither de- 
serve nor desire further distinction than I have gained. 
Fortune has already favoured me beyond my deserts. I 
have engaged in amicable strife with men whose intel- 
lectual superiority I am ready to acknowledge, and who, 
if I have worsted them in argument, have been foiled 
solely because I made a better choice of weapons, and 
happened to be more skilful in their use. I am not 
blinded by self-esteem; I attribute not my victory to 
other than its right causes. Like most of the great 
events of life, its issue may have been the result of 
chance, which has upon this occasion declared itself in 
my favour. Were the contest to be renewed on the 
morrow, I might be placed in the position of my oppo- 
nents. Courtesy to a stranger, and consideration for 
his youth, may have restrained my adversaries from put- 
ting forth their strength. Some such feelings have, no 
doubt, had their influence. Grant, however, that I have 
triumphed—you have bestowed upon me your applause 
—lI am fully requited. ‘Trophies of victory which may 
be wrested from me as soon as won, are of little avail. 
Better men may appear—Plures habet Sparta Brasida 
meliores. My ambition has a hundred goals, which it 
would fain reach, 


“¢ Magnum iter intendo, sed dat mihi gloria vires.’ ” 


“Live Crichton! Live the Admirable Crichton— 
Euge Optime! Euge! Euge!” shouted the scholars, 

Crichton gracefully saluted the assemblage, and would 
have retired, had he not been withheld by the rector. 

“ You must perforce accept this gem,” said he; “ the 
gifts of the University of Paris are not wont to be 
slighted ;” and, taking a brilliant diamond ring from his 
forefinger, and loosening the velvet escarcelle from his 
sash, Messire Adrian D’Amboise presented them to 
Crichton. 

“JT may not decline your offer,” said Crichton, re- 
luctantly receiving the proffered gem, “since you thus 
press it upon me, though I feel how little I meritit. The 
ring I shall prize, but as to the contents of the purse, 
you must suffer me to dispose of them as I shall see 
fitting.” 

« The purse is yours; do with it what you think pro-, 
per, seigneur,” said the rector. 

Crichton removed the ring, and, taking forth the 
crowns of gold with which the escarcelle was filled, threw 
them by handfuls among the crowd of scholars, A vio- 
lent commotion ensued, during which many of the stu- 
dents broke through the lines and approached close to 
One of these, 
a youth, who for some space had held his green mantle 
before his face, now rushed forward, and, prostrating him- 
self before Crichton, threw down a garland of twisted 
bay leaves at his feet. 

« Disdain not my offering, Signor Crichton,” said he, 
in a low and timid voice, “ simple though it be, and all 
unworthy your acceptance. I will myself wind it round 
your brows, if I receive your gracious permission to 
do so.” 

“ Retire, thou forward youth,” said the rector, gravely, 
“this is presumption.” 

“JT pray you excuse him,” said Crichton, “the com- 
pliment is too flattering to be declined, and, let me add, 
the mode in which it is conveyed is too graceful to be 
unwelcome. I accept your wreath, young sir, and beg 
you to arise. But wherefore,” added he, with a smile, 
“did you imagine I should come off victorious? Surely 
there was nothing to warrant such a conclusion. And 
had I returned ingloriously, this garland would have 
been wholly thrown away.” 

The youth arose, and fixed his dark eyes full upon 
Crichton’s countenance. 


? 





«* Whatever the matchless Crichton shall undertake, 








in that he will excel all men,” said he, “ Well hath he 
been surnamed the *‘ 4dmirable.’ With him, toengage 
in a conflict is to obtain a victory. I was assured of his 
success.” 

“ Your looks are sincere; and I will not distrust your 
words,” replied Crichton. “ Your face resembles one] 
have seen, though where I cannot call to mind. Are 
you of these colleges ?” 

“He is one of the Gelosi, Seigneur Crichton,” said 
Ogilvy, who, together with Caravaja and the Sorboniste, 
had forced himself into the vicinity of Crichton. « Be 


not deceived by his honest look,as I have been. Hence, 
youth, and take thy mummeries elsewhere.” 
“One of the Gelosi!” exclaimed Crichton. “Ha! 


now I remember the features. "T'is the youth I have 
seen so oft. But why avert thy head, gentle boy? | 
have said nothing, I trust, to wound thy feelings ?” 

The Geloso appeared crimsoned with shame. 

“Tell me,” continued Crichton, “what may mean 
that masked figure whom I have seen for ever hovering 
nigh thee in thy walks ? nay, that seems like thy shadow 
at the Hotel de Bourbon. Is it a device of thine own to 
attract curiosity, young sir? If so, I can tell thee thou 
hast succeeded. Even the royal Henri has noticed the 
singularity of the figure.” 

“‘ Have you, likewise, remarked that Mask, signor ?” 
replied the Geloso, with an expression of uneasiness 
almost amounting to terror. “I know not who it is, or 
what it may mean. I have often thought it was a trick 
of mine own imagination that conjured up this phantom. 
But you have seen it likewise !” 

“T have!” replied Crichton ; “but methinks the an- 
swer you have given is somewhat evasive. I thought 
more of sincerity dwelt in those earnest eyes. But who 
would look for candour in a player? Your present 
action is but, [ fear, an artifice to win attention.” 

“Saying which he turned from him. The Geloso at- 
tempted to reply, but retired abashed. 

Ogilvy was about to thrust him back, but, perceiving 
that the youth had shrouded his face within his mantle, 
and voluntarily withdrawn himself, he desisted. 

There was something in the manner of the Venetian 
that struck Crichton ; and his feelings reproached him 
with undue severity towards the youth. Laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, he addressed a few words to 
him in a more kindly tone. 

The Geloso raised his eyes. The black orbs were 
filled with -tears. He looked with a blinded gaze on 
Crichton, and thence at the hand, which he still suffered 
to remain upon his shoulder. Suddenly he started—he 
pressed his hand across his eyes—he cleared his vision 
from its tears—he pointed to Crichton’s finger. 

“ The ring!” exclaimed he. “ Did you not place it 
there 1” 

Surprised at the youth’s emotion, and at the enquiry, 
Crichton looked at the finger upon which he had scarce 
a moment ago placed the gift of the rector. The ring 
was Wanting. 

Unable to account for this extraordinary occurrence, 
and not without some suspicions of the Venetian him: 
self, Crichton fixed a cold scrutinising glance upon him. 
The Geloso shuddered slightiy at the expression of his 
glance, but quailed not beneath it. 

“ He cannot have done it,” thought Crichton; « false- 
hood could not dwel! in looks so guileless.” 

At this instant there was a further rush among the 
scholars. Ogilvy and the Venetian were forcibly pro- 
pelled against Crichton. A knife was seen to glitter in 
the air. From its position it seemed to be grasped by the 
hand of Ogilvy. For an instant the steel was suspend- 
ed over the head of Crichton. The Geloso saw it 
Uttering a loud cry of warning, he threw himself in the 
way of the blow. The blade descended. The arms of 
the Venetian were entwined round Crichton’s neck. In 
an instant he found himself deluged in blood. 

With Crichton, to draw his sword—to turn—to sus 
tain the almost exapimate body of the Geloso, was the 
work of an instant. 

“This is the assassin!” shouted he; and with the 
hand that was still at liberty, and with a force that seemed 
almost superbuman, he grasped the throat of the para 
lyséd Ogilvy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AN ENGLISH BULLDOG, 


“J am the fellow with the great shoulders—and he my dog.” 
— Henry IV. (Second Part.) 
“ As sure a dog as ever fought at head.”— Titus 4adronicus. 


A ery arose among the scholars that Crichton had been 
assassinated, and such was the confusion that prevailed 
in his vicinity, that for some space the truth or falsehood 
of the report could not be ascertained. 

The crowd was fearfully incensed. They demanded 
that the assassin should be given up to their vengeance. 
Yelling, groaning, uttering threats and imprecations, 
they pressed forward—at the sides, in front, in all direc- 
tions. The archers, stationed as a foot-guard around 
the doctors and professors, were incontinently carried off 
their legs. The principals of the colleges immediately 
beat a retreat, and betook themselves for refuge to the 
ha!l of the institution they had so recently quitted. 
Affairs assumed a very ominous aspect. Bludgeons 
were waved in the air; blows were dealt indiscriminate- 
ly, and many a pretended random stroke wiped off old 
scores with some rigid disciplinarian who had not been 
sufficiently alert to effect his escape. In vain did the 
rector strive to check this rising storm. His voice, wont 
to be listened to with awe, was unheard or unheeded 
amid the tumult. 

“Los aux Ecoles!” shouted the scholars, pressing 
forward. 

“ Los aux Ecoles !” cried Chicot, who, safely en- 
sconced within the gateway, eyed the raging mob at a 
distance. “I never hear that cry, but I think of the 
screaming of a pack of gulls before a tempest. Mischief 
is sure to be brewing.” 

« Their cursed croaking resembles that of the frogs in 
Aristophanes,” said Ronsard—* would it might end in 
crocitation ! I prophesied ill from the moment I beheld 
this rabble.” 

“T trust you will rather approve yourself Vates in its 
poetic than its prophetic sense,” replied Brantome. “I 
own my mind somewhat misgives me.” 

“ Methinks, my lord,” said Rene de Villequier to the 
rector, “it were well to nip this rebellion in the bud. 
Some lives may else be lost. See—they approach the 
assassin—they seize him—they drag him from the grasp 
of Crichton. Mort-Dieu! my lord, they will tear him 
in pieces—this must be prevented; we must not stand 
by and see murder like this committed.” 

« The butchers !” shouted Joyeuse, “ Crichton himself 
will be endangered. By my halidom! I will bring 
down my archers upon them!—” 

« Stay, my lord, an instant, I implore of you,” said 
the rector, “ my presence will restrain their violence. I 
will among them myself—they dare not disobey my 
mandates.” 

And, accompanied by the grand master of the college 
of Navarre, the rector forced his way towards the prin- 
cipal scene of strife. 

«“ Give them this further chance,” said D’Epernon to 
the vicomte, who was chaffing like a high-mettled steed 
with impatience. “If they heed not their rector, then—” 

“Los aux Ecoles,” replied Chicot, with a laugh. 
“ We shall have a pleasant specimen of their chivalry 
anon. By my marotte, they are in no mood to listen to 
a dissertation now.” 

«“’T is a waste of time,” cried Joyeuse ; “ forbearance 
is thrown away; even majesty is not held sacred by 
these felon scholars. How can their rector expect obe- 
dience from them! ‘T’o my side, Larchant—en avant !” 
Drawing his sword, and attended by the captain of the 
guard, the vicomte flung himself headlong into the press. 

Intelligence that Crichton was unhurt somewhat abated 
the terror of the multitude. Still they were vehemently 
excited. Ogilvy had been dragged from Crichton’s grasp, 
and was threatened with instant immolation. Deprived 
of utterance by the choking gripe of Crichton, from 
which he had only been delivered to encounter a fate 

more terrible, stunned by the buffets of the students, it 
was only in this perilous extremity that he recovered 
his power of speech. With a force that only could 
have been given him by despair, he burst from their 
hold and shouted to Crichton for aid. He was instantly 
retaken, and his cries drowned by a roar of mockery 
from the ruthless mob. 

“ Call on Crichton for protection !” shouted Caravaja, 








who had becn a prominent instrument in assailing the 

unfortunate Scot, and who indulged in a savage rejoicing 
at his situation. “As well might the serpent sue for 
protection to the heel it hath bitten, as thou implore suc- 
cour from him thou wouldst have slain. But thy coun- 
tryman, thou seest, turns a deaf ear to thy plaints— 
ha! ha!” 

“Surely mine ears deceived me, said Crichton, who 
with his broidered kerchief had busied himself in stanch- 
ing the wound of the Geloso, and who had only caught 
this latter exclamation of the Spaniard. “Can it be 
that the assassin is a countryman of mine ?” 

“’T is even so, Senor Crichton,” replied Caravaja. 
“ To his eternal infamy be it spoken.” 

«“ Hear me, noble Crichton!” shouted Ogilvy, whom 
the Spaniard vainly endeavoured to silence. “ ‘Think 
me not guilty of this foul offence. I care not for death, 
but I would not die dishonoured. 
charged with a deed my soul abhorreth. 
sin. Iam Jasper Ogilvy of Belfour.” 


towards Ogilvy, “let me speak with this man. 
some token that [ may know thou art he whom thou 
callest thyself. Thy voice brings back bygone days; 
but I can discern naught of Jasper Ogilvy in those blood- 
stained features.” 

that stain,” returned Ogilvy. “ We both have grown 
to manhood since we met; but you will call to mind a 
moonlight cruise upon the lake of Cluny, years ago, 
when a life was saved from perishing beneath its waters. 
To me the recollection of that deed hath been ever sweet ; 
to-day, it hath been a proud one. No matter; Iet me 
establish my truth with you, honoured sir, and these 
hellhounds may do their worst.” 

“ You have said enough; I am satisfied, more than 
satisfied,” replied Crichton. “ Messieurs, release this 
gentleman. He is wholly guiltless of the crime laid to 
his charge. I will answer for him with my life.” 

The schofars replied with a laugh of incredulity. « We 


Bernardin. “ Appearances are sadly against him.” 

“ This knife was within his vest when we dragged 
him from the Sefior Crichton,” added Caravaja, holding 
up an ensanguined biade. “ Por los Revelaciones de 
San Juan! this, methinks, is proof unanswerable.” 


passions of the multitude. 


my girdle—would it were now within my grasp !” 

“ Produce the weapon, then,” said Caravaja. And he 
thrust his hand into the Scot’s torn doublet. « Ha!’ 
exclaimed he, suddenly, “what have I found! Por 
nuestra seflora! tis the diamond ring, with the cipher 
of the university. 

A sudden light seemed to break upon Crichton. 

“ There is some mystery here,” cried he. “ Let the 
accuser and the accused both be brought before the 
rector.” 

A murmur arose among the scholars. “ He would 
shield his countryman,” they cried; “we are satisfied 
of his guilt.” 


replied Crichton, sternly. “Deliver him to the proper 
cuser, be secured, and I am satisfied.” 

“ Mighty well!”’ returned Caravaja. “ All I get for 
the crime myself. ’Tis well. But if you are so readily 
gulled by your countryman’s subterfuge, Sefior Crichton, 
my comrades are not so easily imposed upon. Hijo di 
Dios! they know me too well to suspect me of any such 
enormity.” 

“The scholars of Paris are apt to take the law into 
their own hands upon occasions like the present, where 
the guilt of the offender is manifestly established,” said 
the Sorhoriste, «It is the bast of their privileges to ad- 
Judicate their own causes, and they are always willing 
to abide by the eorsequences of thejy own decisions. 





We have sentenced this man to run the gantlet of the | 


schools, and he shall not escape. Why delay we, com- 
rades 1?” 
“Ay, wherefore 1” addled Oaravaja. 


“ Beware,” shouted Cr thton, in a voice ofst 


I would not perish | 


* You would not know my visage were it freed from | 
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I am no assas- | 


“ Hold!” exclaimed Crichton, consigning his yet in- 
animate burden to the care of a bystander, and pressing 
Give me | enda upo 
examination of his case, 


“how you proceed to further acts of violence. My re- 
spect for your university has thus long withheld me ; but 
I will not stand by and see outrage committed.” 

“I am with you, Master Crichton,” said the English 
student, Simon Blount, advancing towards him, and still 
followed by his huge bulldog, whose breadth of chest, 
short limbs, and bluff visage, greatly resembled his own 
square proportions, bow legs, and burly physiognomy. 
«“ Your countryman shall suffer no wrong, while I have 
a staff to wield, or a blade to draw in his defence. And 
as to the merits of his case, I have as little doubt of his 
innocence as I have assurance of yon cut-throat Span- 
iard’s guilt. But, in any case, he shall not be put to 
death without judge or jury. What ho! Druid,” added 
he, glancing significantly at his enormous dog, “ it will 
be time to slip thy muzzle in case these curs show their 
teeth.” 

At this conjuncture the rector and the Doctor Launoi 
made their appearance. - 

“ Hfear me, my children,” said the rector, in a loud 
voice, “ justice shall be dealt upon this Scot. Deliver 
him into the custody of the sergeant of the guard now 
in attendance upon me. JI pledge myself to the instant 
What more can you require? 


| By your threatened violence, you will only add one crime 


have only his bare word for his innocence,” replied the | 


A volley of execrations answered this appeal to the | 


“ Thou liest,” cried Ogilvy, struggling to set free his | 
hands; “that poniard is thine own; my dirk hangs at | é 
| Caravaja. 


| 
| 
| 
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He is a robber as well as an assassin.” | 


“ But ye are not to constitute yourselves his judges,” | 


authorities; let that Spaniard, who stands forth his ac- | 


my exertions in seizing the assassin, is to be accused of | 


to another, and increase the scandal you have already 
occasioned to the university, in the esteem of its illus- 
trious visitants.” 

Crichton conferred an instant with the rector, who 
apparently acquiesced in the propricty of the suggestion 
made to him. 

“ Disperse at once, and let each man seek his re- 
spective college,” continued Adrian D’Amboise, with 
some severity. “ Sergeant, advance, and seize upon the 
persons of Jasper Ogilvy, of the Ecossais, and Diego 
Caravaja, of Narbonne. Messicurs scholars, give him 
your Ah! do you hesitate ’—is it possible that 
you venture to disobey the paternal injunctions of the 
father of the university—what frenzy is this?” 

A sullen murmur ran through the battalion of the 
scholars; and such was their threatening aspect that 
the sergeant of the guard hesitated to obey the commands 
of the rector. 

«Why should we respect his mandates ?”’ muttered 
the Sorboniste. “Tis plain we are but lightly considered 
at his paternal hands. Let the father of the university 
tell us why his children were excluded from the disputa- 
tion this morning, and we will then perpend the pro- 
priety of compliance with his request.” 

“ Ay, let him answer that,” said the Bernardin. 

“'l would shrewdly perplex him to do so,” returned 
“ By the perdition of the world I will sur- 
render myself to no man living, sergeant or rector, Scot 
or Englishman; and, to show them how little I regard 
their threats, if no other can be found to smite this 
starveling bravo, my hand shall deal the first blow.” 

Caravaja raised his knife with the intent to strike. 
At that instant, however, he was seized by a nervous 
grasp, and hurled forcibly backwards with such force, 
that, muttering an inarticulate oath, he fell heavily to the 
ground. Crichton, for it was by his hand that the Span- 
iard had been prostrated, threw himself among the ranks 
of the scholars with such that their 
united efforts were unable to withstand him. Shaking 
off Ogilvy’s captors, he placed a poniard within his 
grasp, and, drawing his own sword, calmly awaited the 
further assault of the students. 

Rugged and resolute, and, withal, savage if aroused, 
as the bulldog at his heels, Blount followed closely in 
his rear. Confining himself to the warding off a few 
blows aimed at Crichton, he at first dealt none in return ; 
but he could not long act upon the defensive. A rude 
buffet on the head aroused all his ire. He then laid about 


aid, 


irresistible force 


| him in right earnest, and with such good will and deter- 


| 


mination, that an opponent dropped at every blow of his 
cudgel, which, in passing, we may remark, was not a 
vine-wood staff, but a huge English crabstick, seasoned, 
knotty, and substantial, almost as the bearer’s self. The 
might of twenty thrashers seemed to reside in Blount’s 
single arm. Sconces were cracked by him with as much 
ease as a boy for pastime would beat in pieces as many 
gourds. ‘he Sorboniste ventured to oppese his estoe 
against the Englishman’s club, Our sophister, however, 
had now a more difficult thesis to maintain than any he 
had hitherto defended. His postulate was effectually 


hunder, | blanked by Blount’s knotty rejoinder, Yielding to the 
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weighty blow, the supple vine-staff fled from his grasp, 


spinning through the air to a considerable distance, 
while the arm that sustained it, shattered by the stroke, 
sank powerless to his side. 

Meantime Ogilvy and Crichton were not left unmo- 
lested. Placed back to back, both stood in postures of 
defence. 

Uttering frightful yells, and brandishing their staves, 
the scholars furiopsly commenced the assault. Blows 


thick as hail were showered against Crichton’s person. | 


His sword glanced around him like a stream of light. 
He appeared invulnerable. Not a blow took effect. 
Caravaja, who had regained his feet, was among the fore- 
most of his assailants. “ By St.James of Compostella !” 
roared he, “I will wash out in his blood the stain he 
hath put on our academies, and on myself. Give way; 
look to thyself, proud Scot.” And, pressing forward, he 
made a desperate thrust at Crichton. 

Caravaja was no contemptible swordsman ; but he had 
to do with an antagonist unequaled in the art of self- 
defence. His thrust was parried with infinite dexterity, 
and, after the exchange of a few fierce and rapid passes, 
his long Toledo was wrenched from his grasp, and he 
lay at the mercy of his adversary. Crichton, however, 
forbore to strike; but dismissed his foe as one unworthy 
of his steel, Gnashing his teeth with rage, Caravaja 
sought a new weapon ; and, encouraging each other by 
shouts and cries, the scholars still pressed madly on. 

One among their number, of colossal stature, noted 
among his brethren for his extraordinary athletic feats, 
and rejoicing in the Rabelaisian sobriquet of Loupgarou 
(which the reader of the Faits et Dits du Geant Gar- 
gantua et de son Fils may remember as the name of the 
vasty chieftain, against whom the good Pantagruel so 
valiantly demeaned himself), wielding not a wooden staff, 
but a bar of iron, advanced deliberately towards him. 
Watching his opportunity when Crichton was engaged 
on all sides, he discharged a tremendous blow full at his 
head. The ponderous weapon descended, but Crichton 
had foreseen the stroke and averted it, not, however, 
without some Such was the force of the blow, 


loss, 


fangs glistened. He rushed at the scholars. Blount 
directed his attacks, and cheered himon. Blows availed 
nothing against the tough hide of the hardy creature, 
and served only to incense him. He raged among them 
like a wolf in a lamb-pasture. 

The scene was terrible, yet not untinged by the ludi- 
crous. Fain would the students have taken to their 
heels, but retreat was impossible. Those behind pushed 
forward the ranks in front. Shrieks and execrations 
| evidenced the devastation of the relentless pursuer. His 
teeth met in the legs of one, in the arms of another, in 
the throat of a third. “The devil is let loose among 
us, in the shape of ahound !” cried the scholars, “ Avoid 
thee, Sathanas!—vade retro /”> But Druid was insen- 
sible to conjuration or entreaty. Shaking his huge jowl, 
and displaying anew his formidable fangs, he prepared 
himself for fresh exhibitions of his prowess. 

A space was now cleared around Blount and Ogilvy 
by their stanch partisan. With his back on the ground 
—his face shielded by his hands to protect himself from 
the teeth of the dog, by which he had been pinned to 
the earth, lay the prostrate form of the Bernardin. Plant- 
ing his heavy paws upon his neck, and sprawling over 
the body of the half dead scholar, Druid upturned his 
glowing eyeballs to his master, as if to enquire whether 
or not he should complete his work of destruction. It 
was a critical moment for the Bernardin. 

Just then, however, the clatter of swords, the tram- 
pling of steeds, and shouts of “ Joyeuse, to the rescue!” 
announced that the vicomte had reached his company of 
archers. With a swoop like that of an eagle upon a 
flock of meaner fowl—and with his charger rearing into 
the air, Joyeuse dashed among the multitude. 

On the other hand came the halberdiers of the rector 
and the lackeys of Rene de Villequier, with bills and 
partisans; and, furthermore, the crowd was invested to 
the right by the well-disciplined ordinaries of the Scotish 
guard, under the command of the Baron D’Epernon. 
Thus menaced on all sides, the scholars found themselves 
in an awkward predicament. At first there was a mur- 








that his sword-blade, though of the best tempered steel, 
was shivered at the hilt. 

It was now that Crichton’s great personal strength, 
and remarkable activity in its display, stood him in ad- 
mirable stead. Without allowing his gigantic antago- 
nist time to repeat his blow, he sprang forward and 
grappled him with an energy that shook his Herculean 
frame to its foundation. The Anteus of the schools 
reeled. For the first time be had met with his match. 
Locked in Crichton’s cramping gripe, Loupgarou could 
neither disentangle his right arm, nor bring his unwieldy 
powers into play. He could scarcely even draw breath. 
His brawny chest heaved like a labouring mountain. 
Exhausting himself in ill-directed attempts at liberation, 
he floundered like a whale when assailed by the sea- 
unicorn. 

Confident of the result of the strife, and unwilling to 
deprive their champion of the entire honours of con- 
quest, the scholars suspended further hostilities against 
Crichton, and directed their attacks upon Ogilvy and 
Blount. Abandoned by his comrades, Loupgarou was 
ashamed to roar for aid; and experienced some such 
qualms as fell to the share of his namesake, when strug- 
gling within the clutch of the redoubted Pantagruel. 
Like a tower that has been shaken from its equilibrium 
by the blast of the miner, he was observed to totter on 
his base, and, with a concussion heard above the din 
of the fray, he fell to the ground, deprived of sense and 
motion. 

Snatching the bar from the relaxed grasp of his adver- 
sary, Crichton was about to rejoin his comrades, when 
his attention was suddenly drawn to a new quarter. 
Hearing his own name called upon, as he thought, by 
the voice of the Geloso, followed by a loud shriek for 
help, he strove to force his way in the direction of the 


sound, 

Ogilvy meantime found an unexpected and most effi- 
cient ally in the shape of the Englishman’s dog, Druid. 
Galled by the fierce and pertinacious assaults of his ene- 
mies, Blount suddenly slipped the muzzle of the savage 
animal, and, giving him encouragement by voice and 
gesture, speedily created a diversion in their favour. 

First was heard the sullen growl, deepening to an 
awful roar, of the furious brute. His enormous lips 
curled upwards—his brow became corrugated with a 





mur of “ Down with the minions!—Down with the Scot- 
ish coupejarrets !” but these cries were speedily silenced. 
A few strokes from the blunt edges of the swords of the 
guardsmen, and their staves were thrown to the ground 
in token of submission. 


—<=— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ASTROLOGER, 


“Tey pres, dist Epistemon, demoure Her Trippa, vous scavez 
commeut par art d’Astrologie, Geomantie, Chiromantie, et 
aultres de parcille farine il predict toutes choses futures; con- 
ferons de vostre affaire avec lui. De cela, respondit Panurge, je 
ne scay rien.”"—Ragevais. Pantagruel, Liv. iii. 


The bystander to whom Crichton committed the in- 
animate Geloso, when he rushed to the assistance of 
Ogilvy, received his charge with an eager readiness that 
almost appeared as if he had anticipated the event. 
Shielding his burden with his arms, and unwilling, it 
would seem, to attract further attention, he endeavoured 
to extricate himself from the crowd. 

He was a little old man, of singular and inauspicious 
appearance, dressed in a flowing robe of black taffeta, 
lined with flame-coloured silk, and edged with sable fur. 
In lieu of doublet and hose, he wore a rich gown of 
crimson velvet, fastened round the waist with a silken 
cord, in the which was stuck a costly purse, embroider- 
ed with the arms of Catherine de Medicis. A collar of 
medallions, graven with cabalistic characters, hung over 
his shoulder, and upon his head he wore a small scull- 
cap of purple velvet. He bore neither arms nor device 
of any sort beyond the blazon of the queen mother. His 
forehead would have appeared venerable from its height, 
baldness, and innumerable wrinkles, had not his black 
scowling brows given it a sinister and portentous look. 
His temples were hollow and sunken ; his cheeks ema- 
ciated ; the colour of his skin was sallow and jaundiced, 
and its texture like that of shriveled parchment, Over 
his eyes, which otherwise possessed a strange and su- 
pernatural lustre, was drawn a sort of film, which seem- 
ed to shade them, like those of the eagte, from the garish 
light of day. His glances were sly and furtive; his 


a clump of dusky hair; the whole expression of his 
features was crafty, suspicious, malignant. When erect, 
his stature might have been lofty, but his height was 
now dwindled to insignificance, by his stooping shoul- 
ders and contracted spine. His distorted limbs were 
concealed from view by the ample folds of his drapery ; 
but his joints had been wrenched from their-sockets, and 
but ill restored, during his confinement in the bastile, 
where he had been incarcerated and tortured for sup- 
posed practices of sorcery, during the reign of Charles 
Cosmo Ruggieri, the forbidding personage we have 
described,—by birth a Florentine, by vocation a mathe- 
matician, alchymist, nay, even bard, as we gather from 
the Anagramatographie of Nicholas Clément Tréleau, 
secretary to the Duc D’Anjou, wherein its author eulo- 
gises him as Florentinum, mathematicum, et poetam lec- 
tissimum ; and thus dedicates to him his strains :-— 





«“ Musarum delubra colens Musis ego sacror, 
Et Jovis et Phebi vivo sub auspicio.” 


—officiated as chief astrologer to Catherine de Medicis, 
by whom he was brought to Paris, and whose favour he 
enjoyed. It was to her influence that he owed his de- 
liverance from the rack and the dungeon ; his escape 
with life; his subsequent advancement to court favour 
under her third son Henri, for whose accession to the 
throne, it was said, indeed, he had paved the way by the 
removal of his brothers, Francis II. and Charles IX., 
and by whom, latitudinarian and heretical, if not wholly 
heathenish and abominable, as his tenets were known to 
be, he was advanced to the ecclesiastical dignity of 
Abbe of Saint Mahé, in Brittany. It was to the pro- 
tection of her powerful arm that, although surrounded 
by open and secret foes, he was enabled to pursue his 
mysterious career unmolested ;—and it was to her he 
was indebted for the wonderful state information which 
he possessed. 

In return for these obligations, the stars were nightly 
consulted for the queen mother, (a queen who boasted 
that she ruled by the hands of her sons,) and on all 
emergencies Catherine had recourse to his counsel. 
Ruggieri was blindly devoted to her will, and mainly in- 
strumental in the execution of her hidden projects and 
machinations. Darker imputations were laid to his 
charge. All the unholy practices to which the super- 
stition of the age attached credence were attributed to 
him. He was said to be deeply versed in necromantic 
lore; to be addicted to witchcraft and idolatry ; to pre- 
side at the wizards’ sabbaths; to traffic in the charnel 
merchandise of Montfaucon; and, lastly, to feast upon 
the flesh of stillborn infants. 

Ruggieri, however, did not stand alone. To such an 
extent did the practice of judicial astrology prevail in 
this and the preceding reign, that the number of profes- 
sors in that occult science was estimated at thirty thou- 
sand; a calculation almost incredible, if we take into 
consideration the number of dupes necessarily required 
for their support. 

Be this as it may, Ruggieri flourished. But then it 
was whispered that he had another and more terrible 
source of lucre. The slow and subtle poisons of Flo- 
rentine origin, whose treacherous effect was manifested 
in the gradual decay of the victim, were said to be 
brewed by him. The blood that nightly bathed the 
couch of Charles IX. was supposed to be the conse- 
quence of one of these diabolical potions. The mo- 
narch died, and Ruggieri had an enemy the less. But 
such was the dread entertained of his villanous drugs, 
that a cup of wine would have fallen from the grasp of 
the boldest bacchanal, had it been thought to be medi- 
cated by Cosmo Ruggieri. 

By the side of this redoubted magician was a dumb 
African slave, of the most diminutive size and fantastic 
configuration, who had the reputation of being his fa- 
miliar. Had he at all resembled his master, this goblin 
page might have been deemed his shadow, so completely 
did he track his footsteps; but, strange as was the ap- 
pearance of the sorcerer, that of his page was many de- 
grees more grotesque. Hideously deformed and hunch- 
backed, Elberich (for so was the creature named) was 
so short in comparison with his width and girth, that, 
when moving, his squat rotundity of figure looked like 
a rolling ball of soot, in which, in place of eyes, two 
flaming carbuncles had been set; when motionless, he 
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nose was high and aquiling, tyfted between the eyes with 
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appeared like a black, bloated baboon, perched on its 
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nether end. His huge feet were visible: but of his legs 
no traces could be detected. ‘The machinery by which 
he moved was concealed. His arms were short and lean; 
his hands, lank and webbed as the lateral fins of a seal. 

Aided by his dwarf, from whose contact all recoiled 
with disgust, Ruggieri had but little difficallty in making 
good his retreat; and having gained the shelter of a fly- 
ing buttress of the college wall, in the angle of which 
he was secure from interruption and annoyance, he 
turned his attention to the restoration of his charge. 
The wound, which appeared to have glanced down the 
shoulder, had been partially stanched by Crichton. The 
handkerchief was around the arm. The hurt did not 
appear a serious one, and Ruggieri had recourse to cer- 
tain restoratives of the suspended animal functions, 
which, ever mindful of the character he assumed, he 
fortunately carried about his person. 

As he removed the black and clustering ringlets, fallen 
in disorder over the features of the Geloso, Ruggieri 
could not help being struck by their exceeding loveliness. 
The cheek had indeed lost the warm suffusion that, like 
a glow of sunshine on a snowy peak, had lit up its 
bright southern complexion—the mellow olive hue had 
congealed into marble whiteness ; but the face was not 
less beautiful. It was the diflerence merely between a 
statue and a breathing thing: and Ruggieri perused the 
lineaments of the statue with something of the rapturous 
earnestness of a virtuoso. He peered into every line 
with increasing wonder. It was not so much the har- 
mony and regularity of the youth’s features that struck 
the astrologer with astonishment, as the softness and 
smoothness of the skin—the polished whiteness of the 
throat, on which the azure veins were traced like wan- 
dering threads. ‘These were what chiefly excited his 
admiration. He became lost in thought, and grew so 
much absorbed in contemplation of the Geloso’s coun- 
tenance, that he wholly neglected to apply the phial of 
pungent spirit, which he held extended for that purpose 
in his grasp. 

Throwing back the hair as far as it would admit, Rug- 
gieri examined more narrowly the snowy forehead of 
the Geloso; thence his glance wandered to the face with 
renewed surprise. ‘T'he eyes were closed; but the dark 
orbs could almost be seen through the lucid lids. Then, 
those long silken lashes-——that dark and penciled brow 
—those nostrils, fine and thin—those lips, so delicately 
carved ! The astrologer was lost in amazement; he took 
the small white hand that hung listlessly at the youth’s 
side; he opened it, and intently perused its lines. A 
shade came over his own countenance as he pursued his 
study. He passed his hand over his brow; a sudden 
emotion shook his frame. 

“ Spirit of Sambethe !” exclaimed he, “ can this be? 
Can I have been so long in error? Can the heavenly 
influences have so long deceived their votary !—Impos- 
sible! True, the planets have of late assumed evil and 
malevolent aspects—menacing me with ill. Saturn hath 
rule within the chamber of death. ~The lord of the third 
house was combust and retrograde within the eleventh, 
presaging peril from the hand of a stranger. This day, 
this hour, is pregnant with calamity. I foresaw my 
danger, but I foresaw likewise the means whereby it 
might be averted. Within my path stands Crichton. 
He is the foe by whom I am threatened. This day links 
his fate with mine, and with that of another. That 
other is my safeguard—that other is within my arms. 
One of us must perish. A thick curtain hangs between 
me and the event. Curses on my own imperfect skill, 
which will only enable me_to see so far and no farther. 
But I may ward off the stroke.” 

And he again returned to kis scrutiny of the Geloso’s 
countenance. 

«“ Wherefore is it,” continued he, musing, “ that, as I 
gaze upon these beautiful yet deathlike features, a thou- 
sand forgotten fancies should be awakened within my 
bosom? That face, though lovelier far, recalls to me the 
image of one long since buried in oblivion, unheard, un- 
thought of, swallowed within the womb of time—it 
tecalls te me dreams of youth, of passion, fever, de- 
lirium ; of a deed of which I will not even think. Who 
is this youth? or rather, unless mine eyes are wholly 
sightless, or dim to aught save the midnight glories of 
the heavens, who is this———” 

The revery of the astrologer was interrupted by a 
slight convulsive attempt at respiration on the part of 
the Geloso. Ruggieri applied the phial, and, with a trem- 








bling hand, proceeded to unclasp the youth’s doublet to | 


give him greater freedom in breathing. In removing 
the folds of the blood-stained linen, the heaving bosom 
of a young and lovely female was revealed to his view. 
His eye glistened through its film. 

«’Tis as I suspected,” muttered the astrologer, “a 
girl in masquerade attire. Most probably the fool hath 
lost her heart to Crichton—if so, she will be a useful 
agent. I have need of such a one in my designs upon 
him. Ha! what have we here?’—an amulet—no, by 
Paracelsus, a small key of gold, of antique fashioning, 
attached to a chain of the same metal, which, from its 
exquisite workmanship, I judge to be of Venice. Ah, 
fair maiden, I have here, no doubt, a clew to your his- 
tory, of which I may avail myself hereafter! By your 
leave, this key is mine.” 

And, little scrupulous as to the means of accomplish- 
ing any object he might have in view, Ruggieri, without 
hesitation, unfastened the chain, and was about to com- 
mit it to the custody of his pouch, when he was alarmed 
by a monitory signal from his sable attendant. 

The sound uttered by the dwarf resembled the hissing 
of a startled snake. Indeed, the vocal powers of the 
wretched creature only ranged between gibbering and 
sibilation ; by the former he expressed his rejoicing, by 
the latter his fears. The astrologer well knew how to 
interpret the present boding noise. Following the direc- 
tion of the dwarf’s red and glowing orbs, he caught sight 
of a figure, upon which the angry mannikin was glower- 
ing, puffing, and spitting, like an owl disturbed by some 
prowling specimen of the furry tribe. The figure was 


masked, and muffled within the folds of a large sable | 


cloak; and ere Ruggieri could thrust the chain of gold 
into his girdle, the intruder was by his side. 


—<—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE MASK. 


‘* Don Garcia.—Qu’est-ce alors 
Que ce Masque ?—Tenez, le viola."—Victor Hvao. Hernani. 


The astrologer could not conceal his uneasiness ; he 
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eyed the Mask with suspicion, not unmingled with fear. | 
«“ Be not alarmed, father,” said the figure, addressing | 


Ruggieri, “I am a friend.” 
« What assurance have I of that?” returned the as- 
trologer, doubtfully. 


“ Your speech, I own, is fair, but | 


your guise and deportment are not calculated to inspire | 


confidence. 


We are not now in Venice, Signor Mas- | 


chera ; neither is this the season of carnival. Your garb 


will not pass current here, as in our ultramontane capi- 

tals. The good citizens of Paris deem the mask but an 

indifferent excuse for intrusion; and I have been long 

enough among them to acquire some of their foolish no- 

tions on this head. Your pardon, signor, if I miscon- | 
ceive you. Much treachery has made me habitually 

cautious—perhaps distrustful.” 

“ You are in the right to be so, good father,” replied 
the Mask ; “ caution becomes your years and character ; 
yet, methinks, the science you profess should enable you | 
to discover a friend from an enemy.” 

“Tread not men’s looks beneath a vizard, my son,” 
replied Ruggieri ; “ that were, indeed, to sce through a 
glass darkly. Who, blindfold, could consult the stars ? | 
Give me to behold your features, and I will tell you | 
whether or not you are what you represent vourself.” | 

« You wrong me by your doubts, father,” replied the | 
Mask—«I repeat, I am a friend—that I am well known | 
to you, you shall have ample assurance presently ; and 
that I have some claim to the service I am about to re- 
quire at your hands, you will then, I doubt not, admit; 
meantime, as secrecy is my object, and as the disclosure | 
of my features, or even of my name, would only be at- 


| 


| his burden to the dwarf Elberich. 


cerity: it will give you a clearer insight to my charac- 
ter than even the display of my physiognomy might 
do.” Saying which, he thrust a well-lined purse into 
the hands of the astrologer, who received it nothing re- 
luctant. 

“ You have said well, my son,” returned he; “ this is 
a medium through which I clearly distinguish the false 
from the true friend. The countenance may beguile, 
bat there is nothing simulate in this,” continued he, 
telling the broad pieces in his hand, while he resigned 
“ How can [ assist 
you ? Whatsoever comes within the scope of my art is 
yours to command,” 

“In a word, then,” returned the Mask, “I love 

“Ah! [ understand,” replied Ruggieri, significantly, 
“ you love without requital.” 

“ You have said it, father.” 

“ And would subdue the heart of her for whom you 
sigh, Is it not s6, my son ?” 

«“ Even so, father.” 

“ Doubt not its accomplishment. Be she chilly as 
Caucasian snow, I will engage to create a flame within 
her bosom shall burn with an ardour fiercer than that 
created by the cestus of Venus.” 

“ Swear to me father, you will do this.” 

“‘ By Orimasis! she shall be yours.” 

“ Enough—I am content.” 

“ Give the damsel’s name, her dwelling 

“ Neither is needed—she is here.” And the Mask 
pointed to the Venetian girl. 

“ Jabamiah !”—exclaimed the surprised astrologer— 
“this youth—this ye 

“ Nay, I know all,” replied the Mask. 
ignorance. 

“ And—and you love her 

“ Love her!” echoed the Mask—“ Hear me, father,” 
continued he, with impetuosity. «“ You, who are of that 


” 





” 








“ Plead not 
I witnessed the discovery you made.” 


” 





| fiery land, need not be ‘told with what fierceness we 


Italians love. With all the ardour of overwhelming 
passion I pursued this damsel. She was deaf to my 
prayers, my vows, my entreaties. In vain I used every 
blandishment, every artifice—in vain lavished gifts upon 
her that might have won a princess—all my efforts were 
ineffectual—for me she had no heart, no smile, no love. 
Nay, more, the fury of my suit affrighted her. Indiffer- 
ence grew to fear, and fear to hate. She hated me. 
Hate, in some bosoms, is akin to love, but not in hers, 
It was (shall I confess so much?) a loathing of me, 
She repelled all my advances, avoided my presence, fled 
my sight. Stung by resentment, urged on by disap- 
pointed passion, I formed plans that, had they not been 
foiled in their execution, must have placed her within 
my power. By some means she became acquainted with 
my projects, and sought safety in flight. Her disappear- 
ance added to my torture—I was frantic. While plunged 
in this despair, I received intelligence that she had flown 
to Paris. Thither I repaired—traced her—saw through 
her disguise—hovered round her dwelling—haunted her 
like her shadow, in the hope that chance would, in the 
end. befriend me; it has befriended me when least ex- 
pected. The moment has arrived—she has fallen into 


| your power—no further obstacle exists—she is mine.” 


And the Mask would have seized upon the inanimate 
girl, had he not been withbeld by the astrologer. 

“ One obstacle yet exists, my son,” said Ruggieri, 
coldly ; “ you have a rival.” 

“A rival!” echoed the Mask. 

«“ A formidable one.” 

“ Name him !” 

“ For whom did she wreath that garland ’—For whom 


| endanger her life ?” 


“Hal” 
« For Crichton !” 
“ Perdition seize him! That she loves him is clear; 


tended with risk, you will perhaps suffer me to preserve | but he loves her not—knows her not—nor shall he know 


my incognito.” 

« Assuredly, my son,” replied Ruggieri, who had now 
regained his confidence, “I have no desire to penetrate 
your mystery. Were it an object with me, I could readily 
gain information. He must walk closely masked who 
would elude the scrutiny of Cosmo Ruggieri. But to 
the point, this youth” —(for Ruggieri had hastily arrang- | 
ed the disordered attire of the Venetian damsel )— | 
“claims my attention—what do you require of me ?” 





| binding on a conscience supple as your own. 
“ Before we proceed,” returned the Mask, “I pray | interest can you have in this maiden ? 
you, father, to accept this purse as an earnest of my sin- | vices already purchased by this accursed Crichton? or 


| her—they must meet no more. But we lose time, father; 
ae : 

yield me that maid.” 

| 


“Take back your purse, signor,” replied Ruggieri, 


: ae 
firmly ; “I cannot aid you in this matter.” 


“ How !” exclaimed the Mask;—*« Have I not your 
oath ?” : 

«“ True! Lut I knew not what I swore.” 

“’T is binding, nevertheless. That is, if aught be 
What 
Are your ser- 
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do you hope to make a better market with him !—lIf 
s0 ” 





“ Put no further affront upon me, Signor Maschera,” 
returned Ruggieri. “I am not lightly aroused nor easily 
appeased, as you may learn, if you provoke my anger. 
{ am no friend to Crichton—nor is this maiden aught to 
me. Beyond the accidental discovery of her sex, and 
what you yourself have told me, I am wholly ignorant 
in all relating to her ;—but fate has given her to my pro- 
tection, and to violence like yours I will never betray 
Shame to the gray hairs that deck my brows did I 
‘Take back your purse, signor, and trouble 


her. 
act otherwise. 
me no longer.” 

«“ Away, thou hoary hypocrite,” exclaimed the Mask. 
«“ Think not to impose upon one who knows thee well 
as I do, by thy vile pretences. Why should I stoop to 
solicit when I can command? A word from me—a look 
—a signal, and thou art plunged within a dungeon— 
stretched upon a wheel, whence not even Catherine’s 
mighty arm can accomplish thy deliverance. Of all 
men living, Ruggieri, thou hast most cause of dread from 
me; but of all agents of iniquity I have most need of 
thee, therefore thou art safe; but tremble if thou dis- 
obeyest me. My vengeance is swifter and more certain 
than thine own.” 

‘ Who, in th 
enquired the astrologer, 

‘ Were I the devil himself, I could not occasion you 
should were I to reveal myself,” 
satisfied, and seek to know no 


devil’s name, are you that talk thus?” 


more disquietude than | 
repl lied the Mask . “ Be 
further of me. 


The haughty imperiousness of tone suddenly assum- 


ed by the Mask, was not without its effect upon the 
astrologer; but he struggled to maintain a composed 
demeanour. 

‘What if I still refuse compliance ?”’ demanded he. 


«1 denounce you,” continued the Mask, breathing the 


words hollowly in his ear, “of treasonable practices 
iainst the monarch ’neath whose rule you live. Search 
the foul and inky depths of your soul, Ruggieri, and 
pluck forth its blackest secret. Bethink you of the 


proofs that might exist of your damnable offences, and 
of him who might become your accuser.” 

“There lives but one who could thus accuse me,” 
groaned Ruggieri, “ 

“Stands by your side.” 

7 Impossible !” exclaimed Ruggieri, 

The Mask whispered in his ear. 
started, and trembled —_ head to foot. 

“Tam content,” a pause. ‘Command 
as you see My life is at your 


and he- 


incredulously. 
The astrologer 


said he, after 
me, noble signor, fitting. 
disposal.” 

“T need not the returned the Mask, scorn- 
fully. “Deliver up the maiden. Yet stay, 1 am not 
unattended here. Hast thou no place of refuge to which 
thou couldst convey this maid, where she might benefit 
by thy leech-like craft, would be secure from all observa- 
tion of this Crichton, and where thou mightst put in 
practice the magical ailurements of which thou hast 


sacrili a” 


made mention ?” 

“ Signor, [ have,” replied Ruggieri, after an instant’s 
reflection, and as if struck with a new idea, “if it be 
your pleasure, I will convey her to the mystic tower, 
nigh the Hotel de Soissons, whither alone her majesty 
Catherine de Med and I have There shall 
she remain concealed till I am acquainted with your 
But can it be that this damsel hath re- 
she might have esteemed 


icis access. 
further wishes. 
fused your suit? Methinks 
herself too highly honoured by your notice. By Ori- 
masis there must be witchcraft in the case. You may 
be spellbound, noble signor. ‘The Emperor Charlemagne 
was similarly enslaved to a foul hag—and now I mind 
me of a strangely fashioned key, which I discovered 
upon her bosom. Perchance the charm resides in that. 
It may be a talisman of potent virtue. I will put it to 
the proof; in any case we must have a counter-enchant- 
ment, and I will sulstitute in its stead a waxen image 
of your——” 

«“ As thou will,” interrupted the Mask, “be that thy 
business. Ha! she stirs—quick, we lose time.” 

For some moments before it was remarked by the 
astrologer and his companion, the return of animation 
had been perceptible in the Venetian girl. Heaving a 
deep sigh, she opened the lids of her large and languid 
eyes, and fixed their black orbs upon Ruggieri and El- 
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the instant of ‘hee: restoration to consciousness (if the 
bewilderment she felt could be called consciousness, ) 
while the latter sustained her within his caitiff grasp. 
In this crouching posture, with his unbared, yellow arms 
twined around her person, the hideous dwarf resembled 
a messenger of Eblis sent to bear some beautiful sou! to 
perdition. Fear took possession of the maiden as she 
glanced from one to the other. ‘The objects before her 
looked like the visions of a dream. In vain did Rug- 
gieri raise his finger to his lips; she neither compre- 
hended her own situation, nor perceived necessity for 
silence. Just then her wandering gaze chanced upon 
the Mask, whose dusky form, supported by the buttress 
of the wall, and dilated by the gathering shadows of 
twilight, appeared almost gigantic. With a wild laugh 
she pointed to the gloomy figure, and muttered some in- 
coherent ejaculations. 








«“ Away,” exclaimed the Mask, “ about it quick ; why 
listen to her ravings! Remove her to the turret.” | 

“That voice!” shrieked the maiden, starting to her | 
feet, and spreading her hand before her eyes, “ It is—it 
must be he !—where am I ?—ha !——” 

« Seize her,” vociferated the Mask. 

«“ He haunts me even while life is ebbing,” screamed 
the distracted girl; “I am dying, yet cannot ’scape him. 
Save me from him, Crichton—save me.” 

And with a wild scream she broke from the grasp of 
Ruggieri. 

«“ Gone !”’ shouted the Mask, inntientatlly endeavour- 
ing to arrest her flight.“ Miscreants! you have let the 
snared bird loose. Ruggieri, you shall answer this with 
your life.” 

“The bird hath only fluttered forth,” returned the 
astrologer—« We yet may make it ours.” 

It was at this crisis that the voice of the supposed 
Geloso reached the ears of Crichton, Like a frail bark 
tossed amid troubled waters, the enfeebled maid strove 
against the tumultuous mob, who little heeded either her 
plaints or frantic ejaculations. 

“ Poor youth!” cried one of the scholars, “ his hurt 
hath turned his brain ;—get hence, foolish boy! Crich- 
ton hath his hands too full to give attention to thy 
shouts. He hath more need of help than thou hast. 
Dost see yon tall green piume ?—Dost see the strife 
around it ?—That plume is Crichton’s. Be advised, and 
venture not where blows shower thick as hail, and where 
thou mayst come in for thy share of the tempest. Seek 
shelter in the rear.” 

The maid discerned the lofty figure of Crichton, as 
indicated by the student, involved amid the throng; 
and at the same moment his eye alighted upon her 








struggling form. 
mentally ejaculated. “ How comes he there unattended! 
To the rescue!—Ha!—Back, sirs, on your lives, I 
charge you.” 

“ Save me, Crichton!” screamed the Venetian, “ save 
me !” 

A thick battalion of scholars opposed themselves to 
Crichton’s progress. 

“Stand aside!” vociferated he, nothing daunted by 
their numbers; and, whirling the iron bar over his head, 
he dashed in the direction of the Venetian. 

The damsel beheld him approach—she saw the scho- | 1 
lars give way before his resistless efforts—she heard his 
shout of encouragement ; and at the very instant when 
her bosom throbbed highest with hope, and when she 
almost deemed herself secure beneath his protecting arm, 
she felt her waist encircled by a sudden clasp. 

She looked up. Her eyes encountered two dark orbs 
flashing from the outlets of a sable mask. Her brain 
reeled—she saw no more. 

Crichton meanwhile pressed fiercely forward. Fresh 
difficulties were thrown in his path—fresh ranks obsti- 
nately opposed themselves to his progress ; but all diffi- 
cultics were at length overcome, and he reached the spot 
where he beheld the Geloso: it was void. A roar of 
mockery from the students testified their satisfaction at 
his disappointment. 

“ You have arrived too late to suecour your preserver,” 

shouted a voice from out the crowd; “ he is beyond your 
reach, and in the care of one who will not readily sur- 
render him. Higados de Dios! You are foiled, most 
puisant eaballero, nor shall it be my fault if you do not 
ever find a stumbling-block within your path. Bezo los 





berich; the former of whom was bending over her at 





manos, sefior.”” 


spot where stood Ogilvy and Blount. 
ceiving that the fray was at an end, called off his dog 
from the Bernardin, but finding that his intimation was 
not attended to by the stubborn animal, he seconded the 
hint with a heavy blow of his crabstick, which produced 
the desired effect. 
surly growl, plumped down at his master’s feet. 


—_— 





Temming towards orn quarter “whence the Yoiee pro- 


ceeded, Crichton beheld the retreating figure of Caravaja.. 
« By my hopes of knightly worship,” 


rels I have this day won, to have effected that poor youth’s 
deliverance from his foes. "Tis plain, from hie cries, 


his looks of terror, and his sudden disappearance, that 
Curses uyion 


he hath been placed in fearful jeopardy. 
these brawling scholars! ”T were a labour of Hercules 
to pursue the quest amid a scene of such confusion ; and 
yet I would fain continue it, did I see a chance of suc- 
cess. Why did Ruggieri, who so eagerly accepted the 
charge of this wounded boy, suffer him to incur such 
peril? he old astrologer shall render me some explana- 
tion of his want of caution or humanity.” 

Crichton’s further self-communion was cut short by 
the shouts of the archers and the trampling of their 
steeds. After a brief but ineffectual resistance, as we 
have before stated, the scholars threw down their arms, 
and, shouting for quarter, fled amain. Crichton was left 
alone. No sooner did the Vicomte de Joyeuse, who was 
careering among the crowd, ever and anon seizing a 
prisoner and delivering him to the custody of the guard, 
discern him, than he reined his charger by his side. 

“ Now, Heaven and our Lady be praised,” exclaimed 
the vicomte, gaily, “that I find you unhurt, Seigneur 
Crichton. By my blazon, it had, indeed, been a blot 
upon the fair page of chivalry, had its brightest mirror 
perished amid a rascal rout like this. Not a scratch but 
should have been paid for by a life. ‘Téte-Dieu! if the 
lord rector reprove not his froward children, our ser- 
geants shall take the task from his hands, and give him 


a lesson in the art. But see, your page is at hand: your 
courser snorteth for very joy to behold his lord. 
Crichton! 
royal lady’s favour. 


Ah, 
brave steed—fair page—both pledges of a 
You are twice fortunate !” 

“Thrice fortunate, Joyeuse, in a brother-in-arms who 


flieth to my rescue, in extremities like the present,” re- 
turned Crichton, in the same lively tone as his companion, 
vaulting at the same time into the saddle of a superb 
charger, in richest housings, which was led towards him 
by a gallant looking page, mounted upon a milk-white 
palfrey, and bedecked in doublet of white satin and vel- 
vet mantle of deepest azure, the colours, as before re- 
marked, of Marguerite de Valois. 
he, smiling, “this hard-fought field is at length our 
own—and yet, after enacting more wonders than ever 
were achieved by the doughtiest champions of romance, 
Tristran or Launfal, Huon or Parthenopex, when strug- 
gling ’gainst the powers of sorcelrie and darkness. It 
moveth me to tears to think in what light esteem my 
exploits will be held by preux chevaliers like to thyself, 
“It is the voice of the Geloso,” he | who think there is no honour to be won in such perilous 
conflicts. 
the fay Urganda at their head, were more easily van- 
guished than these disloyal varlets, 
countered this university alike in hall and field, disputed 
it with them by rule of rhetoric and by rule of fence, 
and will freely admit to thee that I prefer the weapons 
of the principals to those of their disciples, and plume 
myself rather upon my conquest (if conquest it be) over 
these hard-headed, club-wielding neophytes, whose stub- 
born brains were more difficult of convincement than 


“ Methinke,” added 


Trust me, a legion of swarthy gnomes, with 


I have now en- 


heir renowned and learned seniors. But ’tis time to 


bestow a thought upon my luckless countryman, the 
original cause of all this scene of discord. Methinks I 
discern him and his stanch ally, amid the thickest tur- 
moil. 


Forward, Joyeuse, I would speak with them.” 
A few bounds of his steed brought Crichton to the 
The latter, ‘per- 


Druid quitted his hold, and, with a 


«“ We meet to-morrow, then, Ogilvy,” said Crichton, 


“and such service as I can render shall be yours to com- 
mand. Meantime, you shall suffer no further molesta- 
tion, 


Joyeuse, hath he your safeguard ?” 


« He has,” replied the vicomte. “By my halidom, 


the brave Scot shall have a post among my company of 
archers, if he choose to barter his gown of gray serge 
for a jerkin of bright steel. 
his countrymen who hath found the change to his 
advantage.” 


He will not be the first of 





murmured he,. 
as he glanced fiercely round, “I would give all the lau- 
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«J will reflect upon your offer, seigneur,” replied 
Ogilvy, with the characteristic caution of the nation— 
«meantinie, my best thanks are due to you for the 
proposal.” 

« As you please, sir,” replied Joyeuse, haughtily ; 
«nor are your acknowledgments due to me, but to the 
Seigneur Crichton. ‘To him alone you are indebted for 
my offer.” 

“« He knows not what he declines, Joyeuse,” returned 
Crichton. “I will reason with him on the morrow. 
And now,” continued he, “I would desire better ac- 
quaintance with your valiant comrade, who, from his 
frame, his accent, and his dog, I judge to be of Eng- 
land.” 

«T am an Englishman,” returned Blount, “ but I de- 
serve not the epithet you have applied tome. Had you 
bestowed it upon my dog, the term might not have been 
misapplied—on me ’tis wholly thrown away. Druid 
hath some pretensions to valour. He will never disgrace 
the soil from which he sprang—nor will his master, for 
that matter. * But, since you have honoured me with 
your notice, worthy sir, let us join bands upon our new- 
struck friendship—if I be not too bold in assuming such 
a feeling on your part towards me—and you shall find, 
if you need them, that in Simon Blount and his dog, for 
I must not except Druid, who is part of myself, and in- 
deed the best part, you will have two followers, upon 
whose faith you may rely. .4udacter et fideliter is my 
device.” 

“« And a cordial and constant one it is,” replied Crich- 
ton, as he warmly returned the pressure of the English- 
man’s huge outstretched hand. “Gladly do I embrace 
your offer. Come to my hotel with Ogilvy, on the mor- 
row, and neglect not to bring with you my new and 
trusty follower.” 

“ Doubt not that,” returned Blount; “ Druid and I are 
seldom apart.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sudden 
arrival of the jester, Chicot, who, contrary to his wont, 
had an expression somewhat serious upon his scofling 
and derisive physiognomy. 

“Ah! my gay gossip,” said Crichton, « why that por- 
tentous look ? hast thou lost thy bawble in the fray ?” 

“ Far worse than that, brother droll,’ returned Chicot, 
“T have lost my reputation. ‘Thou hast fairly won my 
cap and bells, and shalt have them by pre-eminence of 
wisdom. But bend down thy lordly neck to me; I have 
somewhat for thy private hearing.” 

And, approaching Crichton, the jester breathed his 
information in a low tone. 

“ What!” exclaimed Crichton, who appeared struck 
with surprise at Chicot’s intelligence—<art thou sure 
this Geloso is—— ?” 

“Hush !” muttered the jester ; “ who is now the fool ! 
Would you betray her secret ?” 

“ And ’t was the Mask who seized her?” asked Crich- 
ton, in a whisper. “ Whose features doth that vizard 
hide ?” 

“TI know not,” replied Chicot ; “ it may be the Balafre, 


| or the Bearnais, or the antichrist, for aught I can tell. 


But this I may assert, that it is neither my gossip, Hen- 
riot, nor thou, nor I, nor even the Seigneur Joyeuse. I 
will not say as much for our regal ghool Catherine, who 
perchance it may be.” 

“ But Ruggieri, thou sayst i 

“ Was with him. I beheld him and his dwarf Elberich. 
Both lent assistance to the Mask.” 

“Devils! This cursed astrologer shall 4d 

“ Have a care, gossip—Ruggieri is a loose friend—but 
a fast foe—beware of him. We never hob-a-nob to- 
gether without my glass breaking, and the wine being 
spilt—a-hem !” 

“ He is gone, thou sayst ?” 

“ Of a surety.” 

“Twill seek him in his tower, and compel him te 
some explanation of this mystery of the Mask and 
maiden,”, 

“That tower isthe kennel of the she-wolf Catherine— 
take heed what you do. Many a hand has been thrust 
into a cage, the bearer whereof would have gladly with- 
drawn it unscathed, But as you will. Fools are lead- 
ers—wise men receders,” 

“ Gentlemen, adieu !” said Crichton; “ remember our 
tof the morrow. Joyeuse, our rendezvous 











is at +4 fate to-night. Au revoir |” 


Saying which, Crichton plunged his spurs into his 


horse’s sides, and, followed by his page, rode swiftly 
down the Montagne Saint-Genevieve. 

Chicot shrugged his shoulders. 

« Knight-errantry is not wholly extinct, I perceive,” 
muttered he. “ Our gossip, Crichton, is born at least 
some half century too late. He should have flourished 
in the good old times of mine ancestor, Triboulet, and 
his chivalrous master, Francis the First. He is caught 
at once by the silken meshes of this dark-haired siren. 
What will our fair mistress Margot say, if this new ad- 
venture reach her jealous ears? But I must to the 
Louvre. This scholastic brawl will divert Henri’s 
spleen. And, as I descend this Parnassian steep of St. 
Genevieve, to beguile the time, I'll invoke the muse in 
behalf of 


THE ADMIRABLE SCOT. 


«“ A song I’Jl write on 
Matchless Crichton ; 
In wit a bright one, 
Form, a slight one, 
Love, a light one! 
Who talketh Greek with us 
Like great Busbequius, 
Knoweth the Cabala, 
Well as Mirandola, 
Fate can reveal to us, 
Like wise Cornelius, 
Reasoneth like Socrates 
Or old Xenocrates ; 
Whose system ethical, 
Sound, dialectical, 
Aristotelian, 
Pantagruelian, 

Like to the chameleon, 
Choppeth and changeth, 
Every where rangeth! 
Who rides like Centaur, 
Preacheth like Mentor, 
Drinks like Lyeus, 
Sings like Tyrteus, 
Reads like Budzus, 
Vaulteth like T'uccaro, 
Painteth like Zucchero, 
Diceth like Spaniard, 
Danceth like galliard, 
Tilts like Orlando, 
Does all man can do! 
Qui pupas nebiles 
Innumerabdiles, 

Amat amabiles ; 

Atque Reginam 
Navarre divinam ! 
Whose rare prosperity, 
Grace and dexterity, 
Courage, temerity, 
Shall, for a verity, 
Puzzle posterity ! 


“ Ough—ough,” gasped the jester, “I am fairly out 
of breath—as old Marot sings, en rimant bien sowvent 
je m’enrime.” 


i 


Che First Night. 
CHAPTER I. 
A MASK AT THE LOUVRE: THE COURT OF HENRI TROIS, 


** Les peuples pipes de Jeur mine 

Les voyant ainsi s’enfermer, 
Jugeoient qu’ils parloient de s’armer 
Pour conquer r la Palestine. 

Et toutes fois leur enterprise 

Etoit le parfum d’un collet; 

Le point coupe d’une chemise 

Et la figure d’un ballet. 

De leur mollesse lethargique, 

Le discord sortant des enfers, 

Des maux que nous avons soufferts 
Nous ourdit la toile tragique.” MALUERBE. 


That night, high festival was held within the Louvre, | 
by its effeminate and voluptuous sovereign,, who assem- 
bled upon the occasion the whole of his brilliant court, 
then without a rival in Europe, either for the number 
and loveliness of the dames who frequented it, or for the | 
bravery and gallantry of the youthful chivalry by which 
it was graced. 








| 
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The lighter amusements of the revel, the ballette, 
and the mask, were as captivating to Henri as the 


his brother and predecessor, Charles LX., of odious 
memory. 

His fétes were sumptuous and frequent—so frequent, 
indeed, that the chief part of his time was occupied in 
the arrangement of these magnificent spectacles. The 
sums which he lavished upon the marriage-feasts of his 
favourites were enormous. ‘I'he royal coffers were often 
drained by his inordinate extravagance ; and, while the 
state groaned beneath the weight of the burdens con- 
stantly imposed upon it, the universal license that reigned 
at his orgies occasioned scandal and discontent through- 
out the reputable portion of the community, of which his 
enemies were not slow to take advantage. 

Two years before the period of which we treat, Henri 
gave an entertainment to his brother, the Due D’Alen- 
con, at which the ladies assisted, “ vestues de verd, en 
habits dhomme, a moitré nués, et ayant leurs cheveux 
épars comme epousées.”* The cost of this banquet ex- 
ceeded a hundred thousand franes! In December, 1576, 
as we learn from the Journal of his reign, he went en 
masque to the Hotel de Guise, accompanied by thirty 
princesses and ladies of his court, richly attired in silks 
and silver tissue, braided with pearls and gems of price ; 
and such was the confusion that prevailed that the more 
discreet part (le plus suges dames et demoiselles) were 
obliged to retire, by reason of the license of the maskers; 
for, as it is significantly obse:ved by Pierre de L’Estoile, 
the author of the journal, “ could the walls and tapestry 
have spoken, they would have, doubtless, found many 
pleasant particulars tocommunicate.” Subsequently, in 
1583, upon Shrove Tuesday, attended by his favourites, 
Masked like himself, Henri rushed into the streets, where 
he committed such frantic and unheard-of follies and 
insolences, that he was publicly reprimanded the next 
day hy all the preachers in Paris. 

Louise de Lorraine, or de Vaudemont, his queen, a 
princess of amiable but feeble character, entirely without 
ambition (on which account she was selected as a suita- 
ble spouse to her son, by the crafty Catherine de Medicis, 
ever apprehensive of a rival near the throne), and pos- 
sessing the negative merit of passive submission, offered 
no opposition to the wishes of her royal husband, though 
she took little part in his festivities. Her gentle exist- 
ence was divided between her oratory, her garden, the 
establishment of confieries, and other religious institu- 
tions, and the retirement of a secluded apartment; her 
| daily occupations were, embroidery, or the perusal of her 
| book of prayer; her attire was of the simplest material, 
| fashioned chiefly of woollen cloth; and, though her com- 
| plexion had become deadly pale, she refused the aid of 
jreuge. Her immediate attendants and ladies of honour 
| were recommended to her regard, rather by their piety 
and decorum of conduct than for any other more daz- 
| zling qualifications, Of this queen, many pleasing traits 

are narrated—one, in particular, of a reproof conveyed 
to the flaunting and over-dressed lady of a president, to 
whom, in the unpretending garb she had adopted, she 
was wholly unknown. But, taken altogether, her nature 
| was too easy and acquiescent, and her frame of mind 
| too infirm, to promote in any way the welfare of the 
kingdom, or to accomplish the reformation of the mo- 
narch to whom she was united. ‘That she found rather 
| sorrow than happiness, in her exalted station, can scarce 
| be doubted ; indeed, her woes have been thus embalmed 
in verse, by the Jesuit Le Moine : 





| 
| 
| 


«Son esprit fut géné dans !a couche royale ; 
La couronne lui fut une chaine fatale, 
Le Louvie une prison, le trone un echafaut, 
Erigé pour montrer son tourment de plus haut.” 


| But, perhaps, the severest of her afflictions consisted in 
her being denied the blessing of children. 

The position which Louise de Vaudemont should 
have occupied, was assumed by the queen mother, who 
| amply supplied whatever might be wanting in her daugh- 
In her hands, her sons were mere puppets: 
they filled thrones, while she wielded their sceptres. 
Hers was truly, what it has been described, “a soul of 
bronze or of iron.” Subtle, secret, Machiavelian—the 
“ Prince” of the plotting Florentine was her constant 
study. Her policy worked in the dark. None could 


* Journal de Henri II,—Mai, 1576. 


more manly exercises of tennis and the chase were to” 
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detect her movements till I they were disclosed by their 
results. Inheriting many of the nobler qualities of the 
Medicis, her hatred was implacable as that of the Bor- 
gias; and, like that dread race, her schemes were not 
suffered to be restrained by any ties of affinity. Rumour 
attributed to ier agency, the mysterious removal of her 
two elder sons* from the path of the third, who was un- 
questionably her favourite. And she was afterwards 
accused of being accessory to the sudden death of another, 
the Duc D’Alencon, who perished at Chateau-Thierry, 
from smelling a bouquet of poisoned flowers. 

The court of Catherine de Medicis, in effect that of 
her son, numbered three hundred of the loveliest and 
most illustrious damsels of the land, a list of whom will 
be found in the pages of Brantome, who falls into rap- 
tures in describing the charms of this galaxy of beau- 
ties, proclaiming them to be little short of goddesses, 
and declaring that the palace which they enlightened 
was un vray paradis du monde, escole de toute honnes- 
teté et vertu, et ornement de la France. Now, however, 
we may differ from the vivacious chronicler of the 
“ Dames Galantes” in our estimate of the “ honnesteté 
et vertu” of the ladies in question, remembering, as we 
do, the adventure of the Demoiselle de Limeuil with the 
Prince de Condé, and the libelous verses which it occa- 
sioned, beginning— 


“ Puella illa nobilis 
(Jue erat tam amabilis, 
Coimmisit adulterium 
Et nuper fecit filium,” 


and which, after alluding to the indignation of the queen 
mother at the conduct of the frail maid of honour, state, 
that nothing would satisfy her majesty short of sending 
her to a nunnery— 


« Mittens in monasterium 
Querere refrigerium—” 


however, we repeat, we may differ from the 
Brantome in our notions of their propriety, we are quite 
satislied that his enthusiastic admiration of these dames 
was fully warranted by their personal attractions. In 
Jater times, the 
the Second did not boast so much beauty as that of 
Henri III. 

Surrounded by this fair phalanx, Catherine felt herself 
irresistible. Asin the case of the unfortunate Demoi- 
selle de Limeuil, she only punished their indiscretions 
when concealment was impossible. An accurate judge 
of human nature, she knew that the most inflexible bo- 
som was no — against female blandishment, and, 
armed with this * petite bande des 
as they were called, she made use of their agency to 
counteract the plans of her enemies, and by their unsus- 
pected influence, which extended over all the court, be- 
came acquainted with the most guarded secrets of all 
parties. The profound dissimulation which enveloped 
her conduct, has left the character of Catherine a problem 
which the historian would in vain attempt to solve; and 
equally futile would be his endeavours to trace to their 
hidden sources the springs of all her actions. Blindly 
superstitious, bigoted, yet skeptical, and, if her enemies 
are at all to be believed, addicted to the idolatrous wor- 
ship of false gods; proud, yet never guilty of meanness ; 
a fond wife—an Italian woman, yet exhibiting no jea- 
lousy of an inconstant husband; a tender mother, yet 
accused of sacrificing three of her sons to her ambitious 
views ; a rigid observer of etiquette, yet not unfrequently 
overlooking its neglect; fiery and vindictive, yet never 
roused to betray her emotions by any gesture of impa- 
tience, but veiling her indignation under a mask of calm- 
ness ; her supposititious character and actions were a 
perpetual contradiction to each other, The best de- 
scription of her is perhaps contained in the follow- 
ing satirical epitaph, which appeared soon after her 
demise : 


dames de la cour,” 


“La reine qui cy git fut un diable et un ange, 
‘yy’ ° : ~ 4 
Tout pleine de blame, et pleine de louange, 





* See what Thuanus says, upon the post mortem ex- 
amination of Charles IX., lib. lviii—ex causa incognita 
reperti livores. The deathbed of Charles was indeed 
an awfal one; but its horror would be increased, could 
we be assured that his excruciating pangs were occa- 
sioned by his mother. 


Abbe de | 


sparkling court of our own Charles | 


_ CRICHTON. 











Elle soutint l’etat mit a bas, 

Elle fit maints accords, et pas moins de debats, 
Elle enfanta trois rois, et trois guerres civiles, 
Fit batir des chateaux, et ruiner des villes ; 
Fit bien de bonnes loix, et de mauvais edits, 
Souhaite-lui, passant, Enfer et Paradis.” 


Catherine’s, however, was a genius of a high order. 
No portion of her time was left unoccupied. She was 
a lover of letters and of men of letters— 


“ Pour ne dégénerer de ses premiers ayeux 
Soigneuse a fait chercher les livres les plus vieux 
Hebreux, Grecs, et Latins, traduits et a traduire—”* 


a cultivator of the arts, and the most perfect horsewoman 
of her time. ‘To her the ladies are indebted for the in- 
troduction of the pommel in the saddle (female equita- 
tion being, up to that period, conducted a /a planchette), 
a mode which, according to Brantome, she introduced 
for the better display of her unequaled symmetry of 
person. 

If Catherine was a paradox, not less so was her son, 
Henri III., whose youth held forth a brilliant promise 
not destined to be realised in his riper years. The victor 
of Jarnac and Montcontour—the envy of the warlike 
youth of his time—the idol of those whose swords had 
been fleshed in many battles—the chosen monarch of 
| Poland—a well-judging statesman—a fluent and felicit- 
| ous orator, endowed with courage, natural grace, a fine 
| person, universally accomplished in all the exercises of 
the tilting-yard, the manége, and the hall of arms—this 
chivalrous and courageous prince, as soon as he ascended 
the throne of France, sank into a voluptuous lethargy, 
| from which, except upon extraordinary occasions, he 
was never afterward aroused: his powers of mind—his 
resolution—his courage, moral and physical, faded be- 
| neath the enervating life of sensuality in which he in- 
dulged. 
| Governed by his mother and by his favourites, who 
| were Catherine’s chief opponents, and of whose over- 
| weening influence she stood most in fear,—threatened 
by the Duc de Guise, who scarcely deigned to conceal 
his bold designs upon the throne—distrusted by the 
members of the League, of which he had named himself 
chief, and who were, for the most part, instruments of 
the Guise—dreaded by the Huguenots, to whom he had 
always shown himself a relentless persecutor, and who 
remembered with horror his cruelties at the massacre of 
| Saint Barthelemy, of which dismal tragedy he has avowed 

himself a principal instrument—opposed by the pope, 
and by Philip IL, of Spain (his brother-in-law), both of 
whom were favourable to the claims of Guise—with 
Henri of Navarre in the field, and his brother the Duc 
D’Alengon disaffected—fulminated against by the Sor- 
| bonne—assailed by one of its doctors, in a pamphlet 
| endeavouring to prove the necessity of his deposition— 
| Henri, with his crown tottering upon his head, still main- 
| tained an exterior of the same easy indifference, aban- 
| doned none of his pleasures or his devotions (for devo- 
tion with him took the semblance of amusement—and 
the oratory and the ball-room were but a step asunder— 
the mass and the masquerade each the diversion of an 
hour)—turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of his 
| counsellors, and could only be awakened, like the As- 
| syrian, from his luxurious trance, when the armed hand 
was put forth to grasp his sceptre. Then, indeed, for a 
brief space, he showed himself a king. 

It is not, however, with this portion of his reign we 
have to do, but with that in which this Sybaritic prince 
was altogether sunk in indolence and dreamy enjoyment. 

On the night of which we speak, he had gathered to- 
gether, within his gorgeous halls, the loveliest and the 
proudest of his capital. Catherine de Medicis was there 
with her brilliant bevy of beauties. Marguerite de Va- 
lois, the fair Queen of Navarre, then in her seven and 
twentieth summer, and glowing in the noontide warmth 
of her resplendent charms, was present, attended by her 
train ; nor were the gentle Louise de Vaudemont, and 
her demure and discreet dames of honour, absent. All 
that Henri’s court could boast, of grace, wit, beauty, or 
distinction, were assembled. Nothing was wanting to 
render it in every respect attractive. 

Perfumes, exhaled from a thousand aromatic lamps 
or fragrant exotics, filled the air with sweets; music, 





* Ronsard, 





| royale tufted his chin. 








soft end low, breathed from t a band of unseen minstrels, 
echoed to the steps of the dancers—lofty plumes waved 
to the cadences of the melody—small elastic feet twinkled 
in the various elastic movemenis of the figure—now 
attuned to the rapid whirl of the bransle—now to the 
graceful and majestic pauses of the Spanish pavanne, or 
to the grave, slow, and dignified deportment of the Italian 
pazzameno. 

The féte was a masked one, and all, save the monarch 
and a few of his privileged followers, wore the vizard, 
The costumes were endless and diversified, but chosen 
rather with a view to display the person of the wearer 
to the best advantage in a guise different from his ordi- 
nary one, than with that bizarre taste which character. 
ises an Italian masquerade or carnival scene. Bright 
eyes, not less bright that they were seen peeping like 
stars through the dusky loopholes of the pretty velvet 
mask, called the touret de nez, which gave an additional 
piquancy and effect, where none was needed, to the ruby 
lips and polished chin of the wearer, rained their in- 
fluence around. Of all favourers to flirtation, commend 
us to the mask: beneath its shadow a thousand random 
darts may be shot that would fall pointless, or never be 
aimed at all, were it not for this friendly covering. Bless- 
ings, therefore, upon him that invented the mask, who 
has thereby furnished the bashful lover with a remedy 
for his grievance ! 

But to return: the splendid company dispersed them- 
selves throughout the long suite of gilded saloons—now 
listening to the ravishing notes of a concert of harmo- 
nious voices—or gathering round the tables where vast 
sums were lost at trictrac, primero, and other forgotten 
games of hazard—or pausing beneath a scented arcade 
of flowers—or loitering within the deep embrasure of a 
tapestried window, or partaking of the sumptuous ban. 
quet set forth within the great hall of the carousal. The 
laugh and the jest were loud and high ; the love-speech 
and its response faint and low. 

Amid the glittering throng might be discerned a group 
who had laid aside their masks, and who held themselves 
slightly aloof from the proceedings of the assemblage. 
More mirth, however, might be observed among this 
party than elsewhere. Their laughter was,heard above 
the conversation ; and few were there, whether dames or 
seigneurs, who passed in review before them, if their 
gait or features could be detected, but were exposed toa 
galling fire of raillery and sarcastic remarks. 

One among their number was treated with marked 
deference and respect by the others; and it would ap- 
pear that it was for his amusement that all these witti- 
cisms were uttered, as, whenever a successful Ait was 
made, he bestowed upon it his applause. He was a 
man of middle height, slender figure, and had a slight 
stoop in the shoulders. His countenance was charged 
with an undefinable but sinister expression, something 
between a sneer and a smile. His features were not 
handsome ; the nose being heavy and clubbed, and the 
lips coarse and thick; but his complexion was remark- 
able for its delicacy and freshness of tint; neither were 
his eyes deficient in lustre, though their glances were 
shifting, suspicivus, and equivocal. He wore short‘mous- 
taches, curled upwards from the lip, and a beard a la 
From either ear depended long 
pearl drops, adding to his effeminate appearance, while, 
in lieu of plumes, his black touquet, placed upon the 
summit of his head, and so adjusted as not to disturb 
the arrangement of his well-curled hair, was adorned 
with a brilliant aigrette of many-coloured gems. Around 
his neck he wore asuperb necklace of pearls, together 
with a chain of medallions intermingled with ciphers, 
from which was suspended the lesser order of the Saint 
Esprit, radiant with diamonds of inestimable value. In 
fact, the jewels flaming from his belt, the buckles, and 
the various fastenings of his magnificent attire, were al- 
most beyond computation. On the one hand, this girdle 
sustained a pouch filled with small silver flacons of per- 
fume, together with a sword, with rich hilt and velvet 
scabbard, and, on the other, a chaplet of death’s heads, 
which, ever mindful of a vow to that effect, he constant- 
ly carried about his person, and which indicated the 
str mixture of religion or hypocrisy, that, together 

h depravity, went tu the composition of the wearer's 
chuiah Adorned with the grand order of the Saint 
Esprit, and edged with silver lace, his chestnu 
velvet mantle, cut in the extremity of the mode, was & 
fall ing shorter than thet of his companions. His ruff 
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